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A fine Head of Hair is justly considered the most distinguished orna- 
ment of the Human Frame, and the Art by which this is realized and (tus- 
tained is deservedly held in high estimation. The successful results of 
the last Half Century have proved beyond question that 

ROWLANDS' MACASSAR OIL 

possesses singularly nourishing powers in the growth, restoration, and im- 
provement of the Human Hair, and when every other specific has failed. 

This celebrated Oil is now universally acknowledged to be the cheapest, 
and superior to all other preparations, for the Hair. It prevents it from 
falling off or turning grey — strengthens weak Hair — ^produces a thick and 
luxuriant growth — cleanses it from Scurf and Dandritf, sustains it in matu- 
rity, and continues its possession of healthy vigour, silky softness, and 
luxurious redundancy to the latest period of human life. Its operation 
in cases of baldness is peculiarly active ; and in the growth of wliiskers, 
Eyebrows, and Mustachios, It is also unfailing in its stimulative 
operation. For children it is especially recommended, as forming 
the basis of a beautiful Head of Hair, and rendering the use of the fine- 
comb unnecessary. In dressing the hair, nothing can equal its efSsct, 
rendering it so admirably soft that it will lie in any direction, producing 
beautifully flowing curls, and imparting a transcendent lustre. A small 
Pamphlet accompanies each bottle of Rowlands' Macassar OiL,'wherein 
important hints and advice will be found on the Culture of the Hair in 
Infancy, and on its preservation and beauty through the sever.il stages of 
human life. Its invaluable properties have obtained the Patronage of 
Royalty and the Aristocracy throughout Europe; while the high esteem 
in which it is universally held, with numerous T€stimonials(open for inspec- 
tion at the proprietors') constantly received of its efRcacy, afford the oest 
and surest proofs of its merits. 



TESTIMONIAL. 

• 

Interesting Fact. — The following singular and authentic case of 
restoration of the human hair is worthy of observation, more particularly 
as it relates to an article of high and universal repute during the last half 
century. Mr. A. Herrmann, of Queen-street, Soho, had been quite bald 
for some time past, and had tried various preparations for the recovery of 
his hair, but without any beneficial result. He was then induced to try 
the effects of " Rowlands' Macassar Oil." and after daily applying it for 
about two months, he, much to his gratification, had his hair quite restored, 
and now possesses a beautiful head of hair. This fact speaks too strongly 
for itself to require comment. — BeWs Weekly Messenger, 



Price 3s. 6d., 7s. ; family bottles (equal to four small), 10s. 6d., and 
double that size, 21s. 

On the wrapper of each bottle are the words, Rowlands' Macassar 
Oil, in two lines, and on the back of the wrapper nearly 1,500 times, con- 
taining 29,028 letters. — Sold by A. Rowland & Sons, 20. Hatton 
Garden, London, and by all Chemists and Perfumers. 
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SIR FREDERICK DERWENT. 



CHAPTEE I. 

Along a deeply-rutted lane, underneath haw- 
thorn hedges in luxuriant blossom, and with 
high trees nearly meeting overhead, a travel- 
ling carriage, with weary horses, waa slowly 
winding its way. The road, which was so 
narrow as to render the encounter of any other 
vehicle a matter of considerable danger, fire- 
quently plunged deeply down into hollows, 
where tiny streamlets trickled over gravelly 
beds, spreading, in some places, over all the 
space between the banks, excepting a narrow 
foot pathway, guarded by white posts and 
rails. After these abrupt descents, sharp 
pitehes of hills had to be ascended; but these 
acclivities scarcely afforded a wider prospect, 

VOL. I. B 
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SO dense was the growth of the tall hedges on 
either hand. 

At intervals, from the windows of the car- 
riage, a glimpse might be obtained by its oc- 
cupants of the sunshiny and very beautiful 
valley through which they were passing. 
Eidges of hills rose, one beyond another, vary- 
ing in colour from the red-brown of the soU to 
the different tinte imparted by the furze and 
heather with which they were profusely adorned, 
and, by the picturesque effect of the atmos- 
phere, which, as the distance increased, rendered 
them now purple, or where the sunset light 
fell from beneath stormy clouds upon them, 
almost crimson ; now, a clear cold blue, with 
dark lines of woodland marking the narrow 
lanes that wound in and out among them, 
and masses of trees clustered in the deep hol- 
lows, which give a name to that fertile district 
of Western England. 

"Is it possible that we are on the right 
road ? Can this precipitous lane be really the 
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approach to Maydwell ?" inquired one of the 
two ladies in the carriage, after an uninter- 
rupted silence of several miles, addressing her 
companion, and startling her from a reverie so 
profound that it appeared uncertain whether, 
previously, the beauties of the scenery, the 
steepness of the hills, and all the other acci- 
dental varieties of their route, might not have 
been altogether unnoticed. 

Her friend, on the contrary, was evi- 
dently weary of the task of silently conjectur- 
ing behind which turn of the winding lane 
some indication of the termination of their 
journey might present itself. Although both 
of these young girls were dressed in mourning, 
there was as much dijfference in the style of 
their attire, as in the exiwression of their counte- 
nances. The deep crape veil and close bonnet 
of the one who had not yet spoken, shaded 
the features of a real mourner. Her soft eyes 
were clouded by sorrow, her hand rested list- 
lessly on the window-frame, and she looked 

B 2 
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forth unconsciously upon the shifting line of 
trees and hedgerow, which, on the side nearest 
to where she sat, was alone visible, with, occa- 
sionally, a vestige of blue sky, and a small 
crescent moon, faintly discernible between the 
interlacing branches. 

It seemed as if, hitherto, she had been too 
much occupied by her own thoughts even to 
glaace across the way; for she turned her 
head hurriedly towards her companion, and m 
so doiag, through ^ oponing in L h^w, 
the view of the valley and of the sunset burst 
upon her, and appeared to take her by sur- 
prise. 

She smiled faintly, and, as if she had only 
indistinctly heard her Mend's impatient 
ejaculation, said, in a very low, sweet tone of 
voice — 

" Yes, this is the nearest road to May dwell, 
though it does wind about so provokingly 
among the hills. I wonder my uncle has not 
come to meet us. From what I remember of 
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him, when I was a child, I can hardly fancy 
his waiting patiently at home, to receive us." 

The reference, slight as it was, to her child- 
hood, seemed again to sadden the poor girl. 
The bright, momentary gleam, which might, 
perhaps, have come from the rejoicing skies, 
passed away from her features. She turned 
her eyes ^gain to the cold blue of the firma- 
ment above the trees, and seemed relapsing 
into silence. 

Her companion did not appear inclined to 
submit any longer to her meditative inclina- 
tions. 

" My dear Laura !" she said, with a sudden 
vivacity which sparkled in her eyes, dimpled 
her cheeks, and shone the brighter for its con- 
trast with the sable hue of her dress ; " Un- 
less your uncle rides the smallest of Shetland 
ponies, or goes about in a wheel-chair, I hope 
we may not meet him. How is it possible for 
us to pass any kind of vehicle, even the tiniest 
open carriage, in this lane? I have been 
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thinking, for the last half hour, what would be- 
come of us if we were so unfortunate as to 
encounter a oart; and have been wondering 
whether Sir Frederick Derwent is such an au- 
tocrat as to be able to prevent any traffic on 
the roads near his dwelling, when either him- 
self or his friends are passing along them.'' 

"I can give you very little iiifonnation, 
Clarice, respecting my uncle," answered her 
friend, with a still deeper shade of gravity on 
her countenance. "When he used to visit us 
on the continent, he rode the wildest horses, 
and drove the strangest carriages he could pro- 
cure. But he is a much older man, and his 
position in society is very different now. We 
may find him, as you seem to anticipate, con- 
demned to a Bath chair and slippers ; a quiet, 
elderly country gentleman. I confess, in some 
respects, it would suit me better that he should 
be sobered down like myself, than in his former 
high spirits." 

Her companion did not contradict her ; 
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though her arch and smiling features appeared 
to denote that mirth was more congenial to her 
than sadness. She respected that of the orphan, 
and did not speak again, until, after two or 
three devious turns, the carriage was slowly 
drawn by the tired horses up a steeper ascent 
than any they had yet mounted. Every 
glimpse of the valley was excluded by the 
high hedges ; and the atmosphere, imprisoned 
beneath the thick canopy of foliage, became 
almost insufferably sultry. 

" Why should we not spare the horses, by 
walking up this tremendous hiU?" she said, 
compassionately. "Look at the pretty path 
on the top of the bank, which runs parallel 
with the lane. We should catch the evening 
breeze there, and could return to the road the 
moment you felt fatigued." 

There seemed no objection to the proposition ; 
and, in a few moments, the two girls, released 
from their imprisonment, were following the 
path she had indicated. 
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In this coimtry of winding lanes^ it was, 
perhaps, unreasonable to expect to find two 
separate lines of road, that, for any distance, 
proceeded exactly in the same direction. Very 
soon, the pretty field-pathway branched off 
towards the north-east, and the trees behind 
which the young moon was rising, came 
prominently into view, crowning the summit of 
a hiU. Backed against them was a consider- 
able range of buUding, apparently of great 
antiquity; and, as Laura and Clarice paused 
in perplexity, they could see, through an open 
gate, into a high-waQed garden, with straight 
walks and borders full of gay-coloured flowers 
— white and golden-hued lilies — ^irises, dashed 
with crimson, rockets, and purple larkspurs. 

The house to which this old-fashioned par- 
terre belonged, was a dark structure of stone, 
with a coat of arms engraven over the portal. 
Projecting windows and gable ends, A^ith over- 
spreading eaves, gave it a shadowy aspect. 
The wood at the back increased the gloominess 
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which hung about it, and the high walls were 
thickly encrusted with moss and lichens. 
Even the garden, sunny and bright as it mubt 
have appeared in the middle of the day, was 
now only lighted up by the tall white lilies and 
flaunting irises, and several of the borders were 
devoted to vegetables and herbs more profitable 
than ornamental. This was evidentiy one of 
the many old manor-houses which have degene- 
rated into farms, and are not kept up in the 
manner originally designed by those who laid 
the foundation stone of these picturesque edi- 
fices. 

The apprehension which had assailed the 
strangers, that they had, thus suddenly and 
unceremoniously, approached the mansion, they 
were henceforth to inhabit, vanished upon a 
more prolonged survey of the dwelling in front 
of which they were standing. Except through 
the garden, or the farm-yard where the cows 
were lowing, there was no mode of proceediQg 
fEixther. While they paused irresolutely, a 
B 5 
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glass door at the end of the house opeaed, and 
agentle man came down the garden walk to- 
wards them. 

Miss Derwent felt instinctively that she 
should meet with courtesy and assistance firom 
this stranger. His tall youthful figure was 
slightly bowed, as if from studious pursuits. 
His pale cheek, and the grave expression of his 
countenance, denoted a reflecting, serious tone 
of mind. Various peculiarities of dress and 
manner caused her, at first sight, rightly to con- 
jecture that he was a clergyman. 

A few words made him acquainted with the 
difficulty in which they were placed. There 
was, he said, a pleasant pathway to MaydweU, 
much shorter than the carriage-road, and lead- 
ing into it again, not far from the hoxise. If 
they did not object to passing through the 
farm-yard, he offered to point it out to them. 
There was no danger of their missing the car- 
riage, since the nature of the country would 
necessitate its making very slow progress. 
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Laura Derwent cast a glance at the tall, 
bending lilies in the garden, as she turned 
away from the gate. Perhaps the stranger 
thought that the slight, fair form beside him 
resembled those graceful blossoms ; for he kept 
near, and looked at her with interest, while 
conducting her and her companion through the 
yard at the back of the old gable-ended house 
into the pleasant fields beyond. 

Miss Derwent was struck by the peculiarity 
of his manner, out of character, as it seemed, 
with the rude farm to which he appeared to 
belong. She noticed that he passed through 
without showing any sign of heeding the 
littered state of the premises, neither did he 
manifest annoyance when a rough hind called 
out to them that the path was not a thorough- 
fere. He merely raised his hand, and the 
youth uncovered his shock-head, and drove the 
swine out of their way, with a sort of in- 
stinctive respect. Altogether his thoughts 
seemed occupied with other — ^probably from 
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the tone of the few sentences he uttered — 
better things; and the trivial circumstances 
of the moment did not arrest his attention. 

They had now gained the summit of the hill ; 
but, as is frequently the case in that part of 
the country, where Languard Farm was situated, 
no wide-spread prospect lay before them. A 
long stretch of table-land, intersected by 
hedges, and here and there sprinkled with 
trees, was to be traversed ; with a very nar- 
row, well-preserved foot-path winding thread- 
like through the high grass, and the yet green, 
luxuriant crops of oats and barley. As scant 
a space as could serve for one passenger was 
taken from the corn-fields, which were carefully 
weeded. The land all around was well 
farmed, and in a flourishing condition. 

At a white gate, which led into a thick wood, 
their guide stopped, saying — 

" I cannot go with you farther. These are 
the lands of May dwell. You will have a choice 
of two paths when you come out on the other 
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side of the thicket. The shortest and plea- 
santest is used only by the family, and con- 
ducts across the brook into the pleasure- 
grounds ; but if you keep to the higher track, 
you will see the mansion below you in the 
valley, and a succession of white, stone-piered 
gates, like the one by which we are standing, 
marks out the way you are to follow, and will 
take you through Sir Frederick Derwent's pro- 
perty into the carriage-road, at but a few yards' 
distance from the lodges." 

He drew back to allow them to pass him, 
and turned homewards as they entered the 
woodland — ^the boughs closing darkly in be- 
tween them and himself. 

Clarice felt somewhat angry with him for 
not escorting them a little farther. The eve- 
ning was growing dusky, and the place where 
he had left them looked very solitary. The 
two girls hurried on timidly, scarcely noticing 
the rabbits running across the path, the beau- 
tiful variety of wildflowers, and the large fan- 
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like fern leaves under the trees. It was so 
dark there, that they were frightened at beinff 
alone in «>\rild . spc*. 

The wood terminated at another white gate, 
which led out upon the open downs. Only a 
few straggling clumps of beech and ash clung 
to the side of the hill, down which the hang- 
ing grove they had left descended to the 
margin of a rivulet. On the fer side of 
the stream, lay the house and gardens of 
Maydwell. It needed no voice to tell Laura 
Derwent that the home of her ancestors was 
before her. 

A ridge of undulating downs, highest im- 
mediately above the mansion, broke away into 
picturesque slopes fading into the blue distance. 
The evening light fell strongly on the tops of 
the trees in the hollow, and on the water in 
the fish-ponds, which lay motionless, like glassy 
mirrors, reflecting the last tints of the simset. 
The old house and church tower mantled with 
ivy, stood in the midst of luxuriant woods, 
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close together. Both were built of the same 
dark red stone^ and a singular air of tranquillity 
hung about them. 

Miss Derwent^s eyes filled with tears as she 
looked at the peaceful abode standing in the 
woods at the base of the hill, with the wide 
open downs everywhere spreading round it. 
It seemed to her a pleasant haven for one 
abeady weary of buffeting with the storm ; and 
she longed to be pressed to the heart of the 
only near relative she could claim. 

Clarice, meanwhile, was watching the rooks 
flying to their nests in the elm-trees ; while 
here and there, against the down, the white 
wing of a sea-gull caught her eye. She felt 
glad that her lot was cast for the sheltered 
dwelling among the trees, rather than for the 
dark gable-ended house, at which she had 
gazed with a shudder. 

At the bottom of the hUl, the brook flowed 
through the meadows, and in and out beneath 
the trees. It glanced brightly on both sides of 
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a small cottage farther down the field, almost 
hidden among the bnshes, and seemingly sur- 
rounded with water. Close by the entrance 
into Sir Frederick Derwent's plantations, an 
old woman was gathering the crisp leaves of 
the green and brown cresses, which half filled 
the clear but shallow channel of the stream. 
Clarice asked her, good-humouredly, if the 
pretty-looking cottage at the other end of the 
meadow was her habitation. 

"For want of a better," she answered, 
sharply. " May be I shall, may be I sha' n't, 
bide there next winter. It looks well enough 
fi-om here ; but the water breeds them nasty 
rats, and the walls are burrowed through with 
their holes. 'Tis time something was done to 
stop 'em." 

Laura compassionately gave the old woman 

I 

a present, enquiring, at the same time, 
whether she were Sir Frederick Derwent's i 

tenant, and had had her wants properly repre- 
sented to him. 
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"It's little the likes of he cares for our 
grievances," the crone answered, spitefully. 
" I be one of the old set, and Madam's people 
be all cast out. Like master, like man ! It 
all goes by fiivoiir now, and great folks like his 
honour are too much taken up with their 
amusements, riding here and driving there, to 
know who's employed, and who's starving 
about the place. Old Madam Derwent was a 
hard-fisted woman, sure enough ; but these 
fine gentlemen are worse to deal with. She 
did look into things herself, and knew a 
crown from a penny, and a good tenant from a 
bad one. Them that's constant at church, and 
minds their duty, don't get better oflf, now, than 
the idle jades that's looking after their sweet- 
hearts at the public, and the Sunday cricket- 
playing chaps in the meadow. If yotDd speak 
to he," she added, with a stare at the pretty 
countenances of the two girls, " perhaps he'd 
mind it more, and tell the steward to put the 
. place to rights. He be a terrible soft-hearted 
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gentleman to the ladies; and mended Joan 
Pennefather's thatch when her pretty maid 
told he it was falling. I'm too old, and it's 
too far to go to the Hall ; but if you do be 
lodging down to Forrington, he'll be sure to 
get you to some of his grand parties-such 
ladies as you be — and then you might speak 
for me. I'll be main glad to see you, and wiU 
give you a flower." 

In west-country parlance, this offer conveyed 
a promise of as many stocks, wall-flowers, and 
roses, as Laura could have held in both her 
delicate hands — ^these heterogeneous bouquets 
always being denominated a flower. 

Not exactly understanding the drift of her 
harangue, the young ladies contented them- 
selves with a civU farewell, without promising 
her any futiu:e good ofl5.ces. The old woman 
watched them take their way towards the gate 
of the plantations. Presently, she hobbled 
after them, just as they discovered, with some 
consternation, that it was locked. 
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" It's a pity you be come over the hill to- 
day, ladies," she said, curtseying. "I'm 
thinking you'll find the gates fastened. That 
is, if the men have nunded Sir Frederick's 
orders to shut up the grounds, and keep them 
private for the new young missus that's ex- 
pected at the place. It's time there was a lady 
to look after it. Here's barrowsfall of leaves 
and dirt under the trees not lifted, though half 
a dozen hands have been engaged to put the 
wood-walks to rights for Miss Derwent. One 
says, ' 'tis your place ;' ^ 'Tisn't mine,' says 
another.' ^ I sha'n't do a stroke for her,' says 
a third. ^ Mind, we won't speak to you if 
you lifts their luggage.' And so it goes on, 
just like their impertinence ; tiU Sir Frederick 
comes in sight, and then all their hats are off, 
and 'tis which can stoop the lowest. I mind 
the time when I earned a good penny weeding 
the gravel ; and madam was not too proud to 
put on her apron, and come and talk to me, 
while she cut the roses for her sweet jug, and 
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her lavender. She had an eye like a hawk, 
and liked to see that a good day's work was 
done for a good day's pay. But now, it's just 
set on a parcel of hulking fellows to hoe aud 
rake the shrubberies, aud much good they do ! 
I'd walk round them, and do more in a day 
than they will in a week, and they at the tap 
half their time." 

" Sir Frederick Derwent is not a very severe 
master, then ?" said Clarice, smiling. 

" Lord love ye, my dear, young friends ! He 
knows no more than a baby what's going on. 
He's sharp ^ enough, if a thing comes just un- 
der his eye ; but, t'other side of the hedge, 
the lads may be after what mischief they like. 
However, his turn has been above a score years 
coming, and he hasn't much time left for play - 
ing the fool. Them that comes after him 
won't mend matters ; and what with his racing, 
and riding, and cricketing, and play-acting, 
he's going the wrong road pretty fiist ! Old 
Madam wouldn't sleep quiet in the church- 
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yaxd, if she knew of the racketing at the 
place." 

Not wishing to hear more of this nnfevour- 
able side of her uncle's character and proceed- 
ings, from one whom she guessed to have been 
a pensioner of Sir Frederick Derwent's prede- 
cessor at Maydwell, Laura attempted to pass 
on. As she turned away from the gate, the 
old woman, who had been eyeing her very 
keenly, suddenly exclaimed — 

" You be a Derwent, yourself, pretty mis- 
tress! I beg pardon for speaking so freely; 
but sometimes no harm comes of telling the 
truth to gentlefolks ; it's but seldom they hear 
it. I might have guessed you came of the 
good stock, for it's many a day since I've had 
such a gift. 'Tis the first half-crown my hands 
have touched, since Sir Frederick tossed me 
one himself, as he leapt his brown mare over 
the ditch, like a bom gentleman - as he is, and 
nearly lighted on my lame leg, while I was 
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gathering creBses, just as you found me. I'd 
be the last to say a word against his honour. 
Sir Frederick is a fine man ; but he is too easy. 
He lets folks impose upon him ; but he's of the 
right sort. None of your low-bred upstarts, 
but a real bom gentleman, as I mind his father 
and his grandfeiher before him. Here, Josh," 
she continued, raising her voice, as a down- 
oast-looking man came in sight, on the oppo- 
site side of the brook, with a dog of the same 
saturnine, ill-favoured description of counte- 
nance, following close at his heels. "Down 
with your bimdle, man, and help to lift the 
gate for these ladies. It's better to take it off 
its hinges than give them the trouble to go 
round. They're come to visit at Maydwell, 
and have lost their way." 

" They may find it for themselves," answered 
the man, sulkily. " I'm in a hurry ; and old 
Derwent be'ant no friend to me nor mine. 
Here, Fox ! keep quiet ;" and he whistled to 
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the dog, which had ventured out of the path, 
and was snuffing about for game at the edge 
of the plantations. 

" Nonsense ! They be real ladies ; and 
mustn't be kept waiting," said the old woman, 
so emphatically, that the churl crossed the 
brook, and came towards them. 

^^No need to spoil the hinge," he said, 
coolly, taking the key of the gate from the 
bottom of the post, underneath which it was 
carelessly deposited. 

"That's the way the May dwell folks do 
business ! I'd like to see Eoger Femberton's 
gates left that fashion, when he bade them be 
locked up. I say, old un, Maggie's mortal bad. 
Just you look in, as you pass by." 

He pocketed Laura's gratuity thanklessly 
enough ; and, calling to his dog, re-crossed the 
brook, and went in the direction of the farm 
at Languard, on which he worked. 

"He be a. neighbour of mine ; but his cot- 
tage don't belong to Sir Fredeiiek Derwent, 
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worse luck for him !" said the old woman, who, 
with the ready charity which the poor show 
towards each other, had promised to visit his 
sick wife. "He's got an uncommon hard 
master, has he ; and now Maggie and her babes 
be all down with the fever, Lord ha' mercy on 
'em ! Don't ye go to tell the master I was 
complaining !" she added, coaxingly. " I dare 
to say he had as little notion as you had, that 
my name wasn't down for the soup, or the 
coals, or the flannels. ^ If a lady comes, Jem,' 
I said, to the lad, ^ it will be differently or- 
dered ;' and, sure enough, the next day, which 
was Sunday, Mr. Pemberton, the old lady's 
nevy, looked in; and says he, pleasantly — 
^ Jane, what do you say to there being a lady 
coming to Maydwell Place ?' I was down on 
my two knees, and asked a blessing upon 
her !" 

Though somewhat puzzled by her new 
friend's volubility, Laura promised her assis- 
tance ; and felt touched by finding that, to some 
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person in tliia knd of strangeisr, the tidings 
of her eomisg had been weleome. 

" Let byegoaes be byegones P' pursued the 
old dame. *^ I luiows a lady when I sees one. 
The real gentlefolks isn't to be mistaken. 
Madam Derwent was a good mistress to me ; 
but she hadn't the grand look, nor the pleasant 
ways, no, nor the open hand of the Derwents. 
The Pembertons are but a lower sort of 
gentry; amd he at the farm, Big Boger, as 
they call him, never gave away a sixpence, and 
would pound the widow's ass, if he caught it 
cropping a blade of grass, under his hedges." 

Leaving the old woman still curtseying, as 
she looked after them, Laura, hairtened on, im- 
pajfting as she went, to her more courageous 
friend, her regret, that they had abandoned the 
wider and more open way, which had been 
pointed out to them, from the summit of the 
down to the house ia the valley. Clarice 
laughed at her scruples. It was, now, at all 
events, she argued, too late to retreat. The 

VOL. I. C 
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higher road was eyidentiy a mile round ; and 
she doubted whether they would be in time to 
meet the carriage. ^ Sir Frederick must be the 
most um'easonable of mortals, if he desired his 
niece to tire herself to death, rather than ven- 
ture upon this slight infraction of ceremony. 

Half terrified at the time they had already 
los^ half «.g.y at to M«.d's provoking o^ 
stinacy, Laura followed along the infinitely 
prettier path which led through the plantations 
to the house. They were now in possession of 
the " open sesame" to all the gates on Sir 
Frederick Derwent's property ; and hesitated 
the less to use the advantage thus conferred, as 
it appeared only to be in honour of their ar- 
rival that privacy was enforced. In general, 
the grounds were open to the whole neigh- 
bourhood. 
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CHAPTEE II. 



Whatever preparations might have been made 
by the inmates of Maydwell Place, for the re- 
ception of the visitors who were expected to 
arrive by the front entrance, and to drive to 
the hall-door, in the carriage which had been 
seen slowly winding through the valley, were, 
of course, lost upon those who had chosen so 
famiUar and unceremonious a mode of approach 
as that which Laura and Clarice had adopted. 
The wood-walks ought, certainly, to have been 
more neatly swept ; but Sir Frederick Der- 
went was a bachelor. There were many signs 
and tokens about the spot of the absence of 
female domination. The long grass was grow- 
ing, for the benefit of his horses, within sight 
of the windows ; while little or no attempt at 
ornamental gardening was visible; not so 
c 2 
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many flowers as in the walled precincts where 
the tiger-lilies and tulips flaunted so gaily. 
The pine-pits, melon-beds and vineries, were 
more attended to than the cultivation of gera- 
niums, heUotropes, and standard roses. 

Nevertheless, the place had a pleasant as- 
pect, as Laura and her Mend drew near it. 
Over the long grass, and through the l)tough$ 
of the trees, the evening wind passed with a 
gentle shiver. The brook which wound about 
the domain was crossed by several bridges. 
One arm of the stream flowed at the end of 
the large meadowy lawn, over which the water- 
rail were skimming back to their nests in the 
bank. Broad gravel walks lay breath the 
sashed windows of the old house, and then 
were continued under lofty masses of ever- 
green into the woods on either side. If there 
appeared some deficiency of decoration, it was 
atoned for by the air of quiet serenity and 
substantial comfort, which pervaded the grounds 
and mansion. 
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Laura's cotirage again &iled her, as she ad- 
vanced; and her Mend, alarmed by her in- 
creasing paleness, drew her along a narrower 
path, through the shady grove, which did not 
take them within view of the front windows. 
It led past a circular space before the stables, 
where the grooms, while waiting for the re- 
turn of the horses, which had been sent to 
meet them, were beguiling the time by flirting 
with some of the female domestics. Their 
saucy remarks were sufficiently audible to con- 
vince the timid and now almost weeping girl 
that her arrival at Maydwell was unwelcome, 
and likely to deprive her bachelor uncle of the 
services of half his establishment. The house- 
keeper, Mrs. Dixon's Ul-humour on the occa- 
sion was declared to be unbearable. It was 
quite a different thing, they all agreed, living 
with a gentleman like Sir Frederick Derwent, 
and having their time to themselves ; to sub- 
mitting to all the gates being kept locked, as 
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if the place were a convent, and doing double 
duty in a house full of ladies. 

Miss Derwent hastily entered the mansion 
by a side-door, which stood invitingly open. 
Fatigue and emotion quite overpowered her, 
and she sank on a chair in the garden-parlour, 
to which they had penetrated, and burst into 
tears. The room was quite untenanted. It 
seemed principally used as a passage to the 
shrubbery. Some fishmg-rods and cricket- 
bats, with quivers of arrows and a target, pro- 
bably past service, since it was pierced in 
every direction, were scattered carelessly about. 
Cards, on which figures, names, and hierogly- 
phics, bearing reference to these amusements, 
were jotted down, littered the table, on which 
foils and boxing gloves had also been thrown. 

This room opened into another, equally 
small, and fitted up with old furniture, not 
kept in the best condition. It was very evi- . 
dent that they had not entered the state apart- 
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ments of the dwelling. Clarice proceeded 
somewhat cautiously, in hopes of finding some 
of the upper servants to whom she might ex- 
plain the mistake they had made. She stood 
still, for an instant, when she heard voices in 
an adjoining chamber. The truth was, the 
poor girl was fairly frightened out of the de- 
sire to proceed farther, by the sight of a pair 
of gentleman's boots standing at the half-open 
door. The slippers placed before the closed 
entrance of the Sultana's private apartments, 
could not have formed a more effectual 
barrier. 

"Don't make a fool of yourself, Dixon. 
Upon my sdul, you must leave my service, if 
you cannot control your temper !" were the 
first words that reached her. " Geo and swear 
at the women servants, if you like. I give 
you full and free permission to lord it over 
every one in the house but myself, on condition 
that you do not let yqur abominable humour 
explode before strangers. Mind, I expect 
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dinner to be sent up properly. There now ! 
there's a good soul, go about your business^ asid 
let me finish dressing !" 

A peifect %t(mn o£ pftdsiouate ecsckmati^iS) 
lamentations that she had not given datisfec- 
tion, regret for past days^ and evil auguries 
lor the foture, tnbced with sobs, eMued ; a&d 
then the brief dialogue ended, with a very 
esiea^etio and terse etsclattiation from the gen- 
tLeman, and the prompt retreat, violently Ham- 
ming the door, of t^e female. 

Clarice drew back noiselessly, and, merely 
telling Laura that there was no way ictto the 
house, except what led through a gentleman's 
dressing-room, which appeared to be occupied, 
she drew her timid companion once more into 
the open air. This time they were more fortu- 
nate, A green walk conducted them through 
tiie ev^greens to a masked door id a high wall, 
giving access to the avenue by which the car- 
riage was ^^^ptoaehing. The girls waited for 
it to draw up, and were conveyed with due 



state and formality to the front portal of Sir 
Frederick Dertvent^s ancient residence. 

The housekeeper had dried her tears; her 
master had completed his toilet — ^hurriedly, as 
the wheels grated upon the gravel. All T«ras in 
order : the saucy grooms had to put a conclu- 

« 

sion to their colloquy irith the Smart house- 
maids at the sound of the bell, and the do- 
mestics in waiting were all smiles and suavity. 
Laura descended the steps of the carriage 
weeping, and was received with a warm wel- 
come in the arms of her uncle. The first act, 
Clarice thought, would have gone off remark- 
ably well, if, unfortunately, she had not beeii 
admitted behind the scenes. 

Sir Frederick Derwent was a fine looking, 
middle-aged man, with hair inclining to grey, 
and a countenance which had not a single 
litte about it that told of self-denial. Its ex- 
pression was frank and jovial: his manner 
careless and free. He was a person of whom 

c 5 
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it might with perfect truth be said, that no one 
knew better how to behave like a gentleman. 
Perhaps this mode of expression implies that 
there are occasions when the individual on 
whom this ^equivocal praise is bestowed, does 
not take the trouble to keep up the character. 

On the present emergency, his behaviour 
was quite unexceptionable. He kissed both 
his niece and her companion, the moment he 
perceived that Clarice was pretty enough to 
merit the honour ; and most emphatically wel- 
comed them to his house. A re-action of feel- 
ing which did him great service in the eyes of 
his niece, came over him, as he looked at her 
deep mourning and fast-flowing tears. He 
could not at all recover himself until he had 
hastily poured out a glass of sherry, from a de- 
canter on the table in the hall. 

Mrs. Dixon followed her master's example 
in looking profoundly grave; though not in 
the expedient to which he had recourse, in 
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order to dissipate the melancholy reflections 
consequent upon the first sight of his orphan 
niece. 

Laura and Clarice steadily refused to take 
any refreshment, and promised to make all 
possible haste in arranging their toilette. Sir 
Frederick slightly hinted that the dinner had 
been waiting more than an hour, and peremp- 
torily desired Mrs. Dixon to show the ladies to 
their rooms. 

The men servants did not repeat their in- 
solent declaration that not one of them would 
lay a finger on the luggage. Each seemed 
anxious to secure some portion of service, and 
to ingratiate himself either with his master or 
the new-comers. Sir Frederick watched 
them as far as the swing-door, which cut off 
the wing of the house destined for Miss Der- 
went's occupation from the rest of the mansion, 
Clarice noticed that the apartments assigned to 
her friend and herself, were exactly at the op- 
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podite extremity of the building, to the dress* 
ing-room and the garden-parlonr. 

Miss Derwent^s fatigue was so great, that 
she made veoy little alteration in the dres» she 
had worn for the journey; and sending her 
maid to assist her friend in whatever prepara* 
tion she thought necessary, before rej(»ning 
lAmt host, Laura desoended the broad staircase, 
and entered the drawing-room alone. Sir 
Frederick was standing on the hearth-rug, 
with a rery unusual expression of thoughtful- 
ness on hi& brow. The cares of a family seemed 
suddenly accumulating upon him. 

He came forward, and took his niece's hand 
affectionately, drawing her towards him, while 
she struggled to obtain command over her feel- 
ings. Perhaps his first question was designed 
to aid her in this endeavour ; for it certainly 
was an unexpected one. 

" My dear girl,'^ he said, ^^ what is the age 
of the young lady you hare brought here, to 
live with us ?" 
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" Clarice Le Sage ? I scarcely think I in- 
troduced you," said Laura, cheerfully^ " She 
is young enough not to object to my mention- 
ing her age, and we have been friends so long 
that I know it as well as my own. She is ex- 
actly twenty." 

" Dixon thinks her much too young for the 
situation," responded Sir Frederick, quickly. 
" It certainly would hare been better, though, 
perhaps, less agreeable to you, if your com- 
panion had been of a more sedate time of life. 
At least, we — that is, I— expected to see a 
more matronly person. She looks almost like 
a child, and is, without a doubt, extremely 
pretty." 

" You do not like her the worse for that, 
Uncle Frederick?" said Laura, with great 
simplicity. " I think Clarice's good looks are 
quite a recommendation, and her sunny smiles 
have cheered me out of many a fit of melan- 
choly. I assure you, that you will find her a 
most agreeable person to have iu the house." 
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" I certainly do not like any one the less 
for being handsome," answered Sir Frederick, 
looking proudly at his^ niece, whose cheeks had 
flushed warmly in her anxiety to bespeak a 
welcome for her friend. "Tour demoiselle 
de compagnie 's espiegle looks are much more 
agreeable than the demure aspect of the duenna 
whom, perhaps, I ought to have recommended 
your bringing with you, to keep order in my 
bachelor establishment. However, Dixon, my 
housekeeper, (an excellent person in her way, 
but having, like the rest of us, her weak 
points,) would probably have taken quite as 
much umbrage at anything in the shape of a 
mistress or monitress, as she has done at the 
black eyes of your companion. All things con- 
sidered, it is best that she is young, and, no 
doubt, sufficiently occupied with her own 
affairs to leave Dixon undisturbed in her office 
of mtTiagereP 

Laura Derwent seemed half amused, half 
perplexed. 
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" My poor Clarice has not the slightest tum 
for interference/' she said. " She is not what 
Mrs. Dixon fancies. Their interests will never 
clash." Then, in a hesitating manner, she ob- 
served — " I should like to tell you more about 
her, when there is time ; but it is a long story, 
and I must speak to her, in the first instance." 

'' Not for the world !" her uncle exclaimed, 
hastily. '' Do not give the poor thing reason 
to suppose that I asked any question about 
her. Heaven knows, I am not of a prying dis- 
position ; and still less am I inclined to shut my 
doors against one who has, perhaps, known 
better days, because she has the additional mis- 
fortune, for a dependant, of being very beau- 
tiful. You may rely upon it, Laura, that it is 
a calamity for a person in your friend's situ- 
ation, however difficult a pretty young heiress, 
like yourself, may find the belief." 

The respect with which Sir Frederick Der- 
went, on the opening of the door, went forward 
and welcomed Miss Le Sage to his house, 
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gratified Laura, while, at the same time, it 
seemed slightly to amuse her. Clarice received 
his attentions with much equanimity, accepted 
his arm to the dining-room, as if she had a 
perfect right to it ; and greatly enUvened the re- 
past by keeping up a conversation with her 
host on the various themes suggested by their 
journey. 

The topic which appeared to please him least 
was her enquiry to whom the house upon the 
hill belonged, near which they had passed be- 
fore reaching Maydwell. Laura had entreated 
her friend not to betray the undignified manner 
in which they had wandered about hei* uncle's 
grounds, and Clarice worded the question so as 
to imply that they had seen the place from a 
distance, and been much struck by its com- 
manding situation. 

'' It would not repay you for the trouble of 
going nearer," Sir Frederick answered, with 
a slight contraction of his usually good-hu- 
moured features. ^^ Languard i^ a mere farm- 
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hotise and has fallen into bad hand s. I scarcely 
tiiought that it was so conspicuous an object 
fWMn the road ; but, the truth is, I dislike the 
people who liye there so much, that I never 
look that way." 

He turned the conversation immediately, and 
so decidedly that neither Miss Derwent nor 
Clarice knew how, at that moment, to confess 
that they had already laid themselves under 
some trifling obligation to one who was proba- 
bly a meinber of the family with whom Sir 
Frederick Derwent appeared to be at war. 

Mrs. Dixon had exerted herself, as her 
master had requested, in the arrangements of 
the table. No fault could be found with the 
euisine ; and she attended in the drawing-room 
to enquire whether the young ladies suffered 
from fetigue, and if, as usual, when Sir Fred- 
^ck took tea or coffee, she should preside over 
making it One of her master's fancies was to 
have thi^ coffee prepared in the room, and that 
she performed this most to his liking; but 
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single gentlemen had strange humours. Other 
people might not say her coflfee was better 
than it could be sent in from the kitchen. 
Henceforward, everything of this sort, she sup- 
posed, must be according to Miss Derwent's 
pleasure. 

Laura yielded her prerogative willingly, but 
she fancied that Sir Frederick looked surprised, 
and not altogether well pleased, when he saw 
the housekeeper presiding at the table. He 
took neither tea nor coflfee, that evening ; so 
that her talent for pleasing his taste was not 
called into question. 

Sir Frederick himself conducted his niece to 
the door of her chamber, at an early hour, with 
every mark of aflfectionate respect. Laura saw 
that the suite of rooms destined for her occu- 
pation had been newly furnished, and grate- 
fully acknowledged the attention paid by her 
careless-mannered uncle to what might be sup- 
posed her wishes. He desired her to consider 
herself as mistress of his house, and to make 
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whatever alterations were required for her 
comfort in the arrangements of his establish- 
ment. As fer as he was concerned, it was a 
matter of indifference to him at what time the 
individuals imder his roof got up or went to 
bed, since he was the most unpunctual of 
mortals. There were no rules to transgress. 
AH he wished was that she and Miss Le Sage 
should feel themselves perfectly at home and 
enable him to rectify, by degrees, the many 
deficiencies of which he feared that his fair 
guests would at first have to complain. Then, 
bidding them good night, very cordially, he 
went back to his own portion of the large, 
rambling old house. 

Miss Derwent could no longer restrain her 
tears. The kindness of his manner touched 
her heart, while, at the same time, a trouble- 
some sense of perplexity assailed her. Mayd- 
well was, in many respects, not the residence, 
and her uncle hardly the efficient guardian, 
that she would have chosen for herself and her 
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friend, if the chances of life which had kept 
her father for many years away from England, 
had not made her meet his only brother almost 
as a stranger. 

Owing to some erroneous interpretation of 
Miss Derwent's letter to her uncle, accepting 
his offer of a home, when, by a sudden and 
tragical circumstance, she had been deprived of 
both her parents, the friend upon whom she 
described herself as leaning for support in 
sorrow, and whom she desired leave to invite 
to reside with her in England, had been con- 
sidered at Maydwell as an elderly personage. 

Mrs. Dixon had probably her own misgiv- 
ings as to the consequences of any new female 
influence establishing itself in a household 
which she had hitherto ruled somewhat aSrbi- 
trarily ; but Sir Frederick Derwent had his 
own way on all important occasions, and she 
dared not break in upon his deep grief with ill- 
advised selfish clamours. 

The steamer in which his brother, Colonel 



Derwent, had embarkM with his wife, ha(l 
b^n rmi down in the Mediterranean by another 
vessel, the lights of which had been either oyer- 
looked or unaccountably mistaken by the sailors 
on board, for those oflf the Isle of Elba. Ten 
minutes after the collision, there was net a 
trace of the unfortunate Megara on the face of 
the waters. Miss Derwent had not aocom^ 
panied her parents on this excursion; and 
grief for their loss detaraed her many months 
in Italy. The fi;rst year of her mourning had 
nearly elapsed. 

The lady of whogo tender care his niece 
spoke so warmly, and whom she described as 
willing to undertake the task of consoling and 
directing her, upon a journey which Laxira 
would otherwise have been unequal to perform, 
must, according to Sir Frederick's reading of the 
letter, be some vigilant protectress, not dange-^ 
rously attractive, but properly qualified, in 
spite of her spinsterhood, by age and experien<?e, 
for the part of chapercme. Nothing could ex- 
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ceed his astonishment^ when his glance met the 
sparkling, intelligent, and most observant gaze 
of the young, pretty, and witty Clarice Le 
Sage. 

She was amused, and not in the least of- 
fended, when Miss Derwent, with some hesi- 
tation, repeated to her what Sir Frederick had 
said. 

" Why, here is the very prince of uncles ! 
a perfect paragon !" she exclaimed. " We can- 
not do better than leave everything as his 
kind heart has suggested. What am I but 
poor Clarice Le Sage, beholden to you, dear 
Laura, for protection, as well as for all that, at 
present, the world has to offer me ?" Her 
mobile features changed their expression, 
and tears dimmed her eyes for a moment. " If 
I am not mistaken," she added, twinkling 
them away, "this good Sir Frederick likes 
to be merry — and wise, we will hope. I am 
quite sure he does not hate me for being yoimg, 
and, as he is obliging enough to say, tolerably 
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good looking. I do not want to sadden him 
with a long list, such as he seems to dread, of 
misfortunes which neither he nor any man on 
earth can remedy. Depend upon it, we shall 
all fall into our places delightfully." 

Her friend looked grave and unconvinced. 

" I am not afraid of my uncle's want of kind- 
ness," she answered ; '^ but, Clarice, I certainly 
thoughtthatwe shouldfind hima much olderman 
than he appears. If he were in better spirits, 
I fancy he would be as unsteady as ever. It is 
awkward to have no lady older than ourselves 
in this great house. The establishment seems 
to me anything but an orderly one." 

" Mrs. Dixon appears quite willing to take 
the upper hand, if you are ready to concede it 
to her," replied Clarice. " Perhaps she will 
be obliging enough to preside at dinner, as well 
as over the coffee-distiUing process, if you find 
the trouble of carving too great for you." 

^^ I do not think my uncle approved of her 
coming into the drawingroom," said Laura. 
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^^ He does not look like a man to be domuieered 
over by a female-servant My dear fatber'a 
elder brother ! — ^and yet he seems ten years 
younger. His idle, roving life has told very 
differently upon him to those arduous cam*' 
paigns under the burning STin of India. I can 
hardly believe, Clarice, that this gay, thought- 
less-looking man is the person we have travelled 
so far to reside with." 

" I certainly should have put on spectacles 
and a cap, if you had prepared me for such a 
juvenile uncle," said Clarice, laughing. " Not 
that he appears to me • so very boyish. There 
are grey hairs above, and deep Unes below 
those bright eyes of his, which tell tales of age 
and experience." 

" I hope he has profited by it," said Laura, 
with some misgivings. " But t^ll me, Clarice, 
how do you like the place ? Can you make 
yourself happy here with me, in the strictest 
retirement ?" 

" I am not quit^ certaift th^t we may not, 
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ere long, haye more to complain of in the way 
of gaiety than of seclusion,'' replied Clarice, 
" But we will not anticipate evils. I like the 
old place, quiet as it looks, with its woods and 
water, extremely. The family pictures re- 
semble you so much, that I feel Mends with 
them already ; while the fdmiture pleases me 
all the better, because it is not too grand and 
stately ; and the dogs appear to be as happy, 
and to make themselves as much at home in the 
old rooms, as it seems to be their master's wish 
that we should do." 

The warm-hearted girl now kissed her 
friend's weary eye-lids, before separating from 
her for the night ; drew the heavy curtains 
across the window, that she might sleep off 
her &tigue better in the morning, and then 
went to the room assigned her. Perhaps, if 
the housekeeper had been aUoWed an alter- 
native. Miss Derwenfs companion would not 
have occupied one of the principal chambers of 
the mansion ; but it had been selected for the 

VOL. I. n 
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purpose by Sir Frederick Derwent, whose 
orders, when peremptorily issued, she dared 
not dispute. The good-natured Baronet himself 
might possibly have chosen a lighter and 
smaller apartment, if he had known that his 
visitor was to be a gay girl of twenty ; but, on 
this point, both Sir Frederick and Mrs. Dixon 
were in error.r 

Clarice could not help laughing when she 
saw the comfortable quarters destined for the 
Duenna. She fancied that she detected, in 
every minute particular of their arrangement, 
Sir Frederick Derwent's desire to be spared, as 
much as possible, the society of this formidable 
appendage to his family. Her probable infir- 
mities had been considerately provided for. 
The invalid chair with its numerous cushions, 
the commodious reading-stand, and shaded 
lamp, were evidently intended for some pur- 
blind, rheumatic dame, whom it was desirable 
to induce to spend much of her time in her 
own room. The books on the shelves must 
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have been chosen for the gravity of their bind- 
ing; but, meagre as the store was, it had 
apparently exceeded the stock of divinity in the 
Baronet's collection, which Mrs. Dixon had 
doubtless considered as peculiarly appropriate 
for the elderly lady. A volume or two of 
sermons was flanked by the Lady's Magazine, 
an imperfect set of Eichardson's works, the 
Female Spectator, and an old gardening book. 
There was nothing attractive in the selection. 

The bed-chamber was very spacious, and 
opened into what ladies of the past century 
used to call a light closet, scarcely large 
enough to be dignified with the name of dress- 
ing-room. Clarice explored her territories 
with some curiosity, and then drawing back 
the moreen curtains, which were spread across 
the recess of the windows, she looked out into 
the park. The moon, which had risen eariy, 
was now setting in the west. Over the dark 
trees, she could see the tops of the downs, 
where she had wandered with Laura Derwent. 
B 2 
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The pkce seemed the picture of tranquil se- 
clusion, and the broken-down cripple, for whom 
the easy chairs and chaise-longue had been 
provided, could not have recognised with more 
grateful sensations, tHs feature of the scene, 
than the mercurial Clarice. 

Her eyes fell upon the path through the 
shrubbery, which she knew led to the apart- 
ments of Sir Frederick Derwent. The door of 
the garden-parlour was not visible, but light 
fell from it to a distance over the grass. Pre- 
sently, some person came out of the shadow 
of the buUding, and began pacing up and down 
among the wood-walks. Sparks of light fell 
through the air, betraying him to be taking 
this oppportunity of smoking a cigar, after the 
ladies of the femily had retired. Clarice sus- 
pected that their presence considerably in- 
terfered with his comfort; though he had 
contrived to pay her a sufficient number of 
compliments to make her feel somewhat awk- 
ward. He now came suddenly across the lawn, 
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and looked up at the front windows of the 
mansion, as if to see that all was safe for the 
night. 

Apparently, the survey was a satisfectory 
(me, for he stood for some time thus occupied ; 
while Clarice, certain that the thick curtains 
between herself and the light burning in her 
chamber must conceal her, kept her station in 
the comer of the window. Afterwards, he 
threw away his cigar, and walked slowly back 
to his own precincts. His figure looked more 
dignified than she had fancied it in the draw- 
ing-room. Moonlight, undoubtedly, became 
him. 
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CHAPTER III. 



Sun Fbedebiox Deewent was not a man of 
regular habits. All his life, he had been 
accustomed to get up when he liked, dine at 
whateyer hour suited him, and go to bed at 
any period of the ni^t or moming when he 
felt disposed. He was generally an early riser. 
Sometimes, his horse was saddled by six 
o'clock, and he was up and away before eyen 
Mrs. Dixon was stirring. 

He did not, on these occasions, disturb the 
female members of his household. Breakfast 
was a meal of which he never cared to partake. 
The young ladies were requested to order it at 
whatever hour sidted themselves, and not to 
wait for him. On the moming after their 
arrival, long before they had left their rooms, 
he strolled out iuto the village. 
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All the cottagers were his tenants. A more 
complete set of rascals, he was in the habit of 
remarking, did not exist within the limits of 
the four seas. A constant system of pilfering 
was carried on. The old women plucked the 
sticks from the hedges, and even rifled his 
fences ; and the young girls of the place took 
especial pride in the fine baskets of greens they 
carried to market ; while everybody knew that 
the turnip-tops and spinach were grown on Sir 
Frederick's ground. If they were pretty, the 
damsels tossed their heads at the rebukes of his 
bailiff or gardener, and did not seem, in the 
least, alarmed at the threat of reporting their 
conduct to Master. 

They were perfectly right in thinking that 
he was too goodnatured to punish them. 
Though he stormed and swore at the men for 
poaching, and vowed that they scarcely left 
him a head of game on the estate, he could 
hardly ever bear to make out a warrant for 
their committal. When he was apparently 
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most implacable, their wives and daughteiB 
knew his weak point, and appealed to his com- , 
passion. The grim WaUs of a prison did not, 
if it rested with Sir Frederick, hold the delin- 
quents long. 

The consequence was that the village of 
MaydweU, though blessed with a resident 
magistrate and well beneficed clergyman, 
was one of the most disorderly communities in 
the country. A comfortable, old-&shioned style 

deal of careless charity, was the fashion of both 
houses. The people, as usual, followed the ex- 
ample of their superiors, and were an un- 
thrifty, idle race, with good and bad , features 
in their characters, all alike, undisciplined. 

The market-girls dropped their lowest 
curtseys to his honour, as he walked down the 
street — ^blushing when he tossed them a shilling 
and a compliment together, noticing their 
steady elastic gait, as they carried their baskets 
of fresh greens poised upon their heads. It 
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would not have preyented the donation, if Sir 
Frederick had put a mark upon and recognised 
every cabbage and head of broooli which they 
had stolen, or caught the thief in the fact, es* ' 
peoially if she displayed a neat pair of ankles 
riLgte3.p. It™ not in hi. 
nature to be harsh to a woman. He took care 
that his doss did not injure the old people's cats. 
*oh «t ^ fe«Ly at ae%Idow, ^ 
he passed by, with a whole retinue of spaniels 
and pointers at his heels. 

A very good understanding existed between 
the Squire and the Bector of Maydwell. The 
living was in the gilt of Sir Frederick Der- 
went, and had usually been held by one of the 
relations or ^connections of the family. The 
brother of his predecessor's wife had been in 
possession of it for nearly half a century. Per- 
haps Sir Frederick thought this was a sufficient 
tenure ; for overlooking the pretensions of the 
late Bector's nephew, he had bestowed it upon 
n 2 
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one of his former boon compamQUs at Cam- 
bridge. 

Mr. Holoombe^ was j wt iji a position to feel 
particularly grateftd for thi$ proof of his early 
Mend's reoollection of him ; and Sir Frederick 
was perfectly (iiognisant of his circurndtancea, 
as he had more than once assisted him, since 
his own accession to fortune had freed him from 
embarraj3sment. This ftanily living was ex- 
actly the thing to suit Harry Holoombe ; and 
an offer of it was despatched by the first post 
after it became vacant. 

The Eector and his wife were at breakfast, 
when Sir Frederick tapped fia,miliarly at the 
window. Not one of the dogs ventured to 
cross the neat garden, which extended in front 
and on each side of the pretty thatched par- 
sonage. They lay down in the road, and 
waited for their master, while, with a step 
which waa recogmsed with pleasure the »o- 
ment it approached, and a good-humoured smile 
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upon his counteoAiioe, Sir Frederiok Derwent 
made his way across the lawn, to the porch at 
the east end of the* house, knocking at the low 
window close heside it, peeping out among the 
ey^greens. 

A oheerfal response encouraged him to enter. 
The table was substantially spread, and his 
Mend's wife, still a handsome woman as well 
as clever and agreeable, invited him to sit 
down with them, saying that she knew he 
never cared to take the trouble of making tea 
for himself. Sir Frederick, however, declined 
her hospitality. He had not recov^ed the 
shock, he said, which the sight of his poor 
brother^s orphan had given him^ the night 
before. He had come to consult Mrs. Hdcombe 
respecting the best means of restoring Laura to 
health and cheerfuhiess* 

"I shall not get ovot it for months," he 
observed, with mi^ch agitation, ^^ seeing ihe 
poor, dear thing in her black dress, looking a 
mere child stiU, and with no one but myself 
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in the wide world to depend upon. Upon my 
soul, Holcombe, I feel twenty years older than 
I did the day before yesterday. I have not 
thought half seriously enough till now. I 
haye given Dixon orders that the house is to 
be shut up. Laura is not equal to seeing a 
creature, and I shall devote myself to her. I 
shall go no where. The cricket-match at Dean 
Bridge must get on as well as it can without 
me." 

"Nonsense, Fred!" said the Eector, un- 
ceremoniously. " The cricket-match does not 
take place for nearly a month. You will have 
recovered your spirits by that time. I dare 
say, Miss Derwent will let you drive her over. 
A cricket match is not like a ball^ or even a 
dinner-party. There is no ceremony about it. 
You SZty ^ to shut yoJ, up ,i4 
the ladies for the next three weeks ; and if Miss 
Derwent does not like to attend, she has a 
friend staying with her." 

" Yes," remarked Sir Frederick, his coun- 
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tenanoe suddenly ohanging: ^^and an nn- 
oommonly pretty person she is I" 

"I am Sony to hear it," observed Mrs. 
Holoombe, s]K)rtly. " I quite agree with Harry, 
that you had better keep your engagement for 
the oricket^matoh, and not shut yourself up 
too much in such dangerous company, Sir 
Frederick." 

^^ I bought you told me that Miss Derw^ent's 
Mend was an elderly person?" said Mr. 
Holcombe. " You will find it rather awkward 
to haye two young ladies staying in the house, 
without any chaperone, when you re-open it to 
company. What does Dixon say to it ?" 

"I shall take care not to enquire* her 
opinion," answered Sir Frederick, reddening. 
^^ She took an unpardonable liberty in coming 
in, last night, to make the coffee, and telling 
Miss Derwent that no one knew how to please 
me about it but herself. She must learn to 
know her place in the establishment, and get 
out of the uncommonly viragoish humour she 
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was in, all yesterday, if she means to continue 
in my service." 

" DonH think of parting with Dizon, Der- 
went ! You would be like a fish out of water 
without her. These young girls axe not to be 
trusted. She knows your ways ; and no one 
understands how to make those capital salads 
a la Mat/onnaisej like your housekeeper !" said 
the clergyman, ^emphatically. " It is like cut- 
ing down a tree. You may turn off such a 
servant in a moment ; but you cannot replace 
her. Take care what you are about." 

" I do not at all agree with you, Harry," 
said Mrs. Eolcombe, who found the arrogant 
housekeeper at the Place a very troublesome 
person in the parish. " Mrs. Bision is by no 
means a complete housekeeper, and she cer-^ 
tainly gives herself extraordinary airs. I doubt 
whether Miss Derwent will approve of her as 
much as you do. Bachelors' servants are in 
general dreadfdl niusances to ladies. I am 
certain youx housekeeper will do her best, 
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Sir Frederick, to make your visitors and your- 
self uncomfortable." 

» 

" Don't listen to Sophy ! Ladies always take 
each other's part. 8he and Mrs. Pixon are 
$wom foes," said the Eector, laughing. " What 
can these girls understand about housekeeping, 
compared to a woman of her experience? 
Upon . my word, Derwent, you will not know 
what comfort is, if you let them have too much 
of their own way, and make a prisoner of your- 
self for t^eir amusement. Let me pour you 
out a glass of sherry. I know you do not like 
tea; «id you seem to have lost your spirits, 
this morning^ completely." 

" I never felt so much out of sorts in my 
life," replied Sir Frederick, accepting his offer. 
" Thanks, my good fellow ! I believe you are 
right about thinking twice before I send away 
Dixon. But she shall not have quite so much 
of her own way. Take a turn with me, before 
I go back to the house. Those poor girls, in 
their black frocks^ are moore than I can stand. 
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Ai, you don't remember my brotibier ! I de- 
clare, Laura is the perfect image of her &ther. 
I ahnost &inted when she threw herself into 
my arms. If Beynolds had not giyen me a 
glass of sherry, nothing would have saved 
meP 

^^Miss Derwent ought to have a cheeifdl 

f 

companion. Has her Mend met with any 
&mily affliction?" asked Mrs. Holcombe, in- 
quisitiyely. « Yomig people should never be 
allowed to sink into low spirits. Ton must 
take your niece about and rouse ^ her. There 
can be no impropriety in it, after so many 
months of mourning have passed. Poor thing ! 
I quite feel for her." 

" I was certain you would," said Sir . 
Frederick, who had not replied to the first 
clause of Mrs. Holcombe's speech, though she 
had paused for an answer. ^^ There is a time 
for all things ; and, just now, we must keep 
the house quiet. I could not bear anything 
like noise and company at present. Have the 
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goodness to tell our kind neighbours that my 
niece wishes to be left, for a short period, in per- 
fect seclusion." 

"WeU, you know best. Sir Frederick, I 
suppose; but it is what you have not been 
used to, and I see no necessity for shutting up 
the house,'^ repUed the lady, with an air of 
considerable disappointment. ^^I meant tq 
have called upon Miss Derwent immediately ; 
but, if you think she will not like it, of course 
I shaU stop a^y. It is really like ruiming in 
the fece of Providence, and disgusting yourself 
with do.«tto life, to' dri.e r y„"««>d» 
from your doors, and spend your time in 
making these poor young ladies and yourself 
miserable. I am certain Sir Frederick will 
nevOT stand it, Harry !" 

^^ I cannot judge what a man wiU^ do under 
circumstances in which I have never seen 
him placed," answered her husband. ^^He 
may get on better than you fency." 
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^^ I must take my chance, at all events/' said 
the Baronet, rather solemnly. ^^ I am quite 
determined to do my duty by this poor girl, to 
the very letter. You know, as well as I do, 
Holcombe, what a racket the house would be 
in, if I let the cricket-ground be open. I 
have given orders at the lodge that the ladies' 
privacy is to be respected. No one is to pass 
through the grounds, this month.'' 

"Why, you might as well put the poor 
things in a nunnery ! How are they to 
recover their spirits, if they are not to see 
a living creature about the place ?" exclaimed 
Mrs. Holcombe, in a paroxysm of wonder. 

"You wiU have a biUous fever, or a terrible 
attack of the blue devils, Derwent, if you 
mope yourself to death, in this manner," ob- 
served the Eector, shaking his head. "It 
might amuse the young ladies to see the lads 
playing at cricket ; and of course nobody need 
intrude upon them. I am sorry you have 
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warned off the players. This ib such glori- 
aus weather; and, in this country, we caa 
never count upon its lasting.'^ 

"I thought Hany would be up in arms 
about losing the cricket-evenings," said his 
wife, laughing. " I quite expect him to men- 
tion in his sermons the benefit they are of to 
the parish ; he sets such store by them. The 
women in the village, however, complain that 
the sport, fo^ which their husbands are quite 
zxmd, takes them away from minding their 
business." 

" AJl jealousy ! Give the women cricket- 
bats, and they would be as ready as I am to 
say there is nothing like it," exclaimed the 
Beotor, heartily. " You really have been too 
weh about the cricket-ground. I never saw 
the grass in such order." 

" Well, we must let it alone till next week. 
We sbjaU see whether the ladies are in better 
spirits tiien," said Sir Frederick, rising to de- 
part, " I shall see you again very Isoon," he 
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added, shaking hands warmly with Mrs. 
Holcombe. "Depend upon it, you shall be 
the first to penetrate into the nunnery." 

The dogs were all waiting outside. The 
kennel at Maydwell Place was deddedly under 
stricter discipline than the servants' hall. The 
Bector and the Baronet took a long walk 
through the woods together. Sir Frederick, 
though his spirits had revived considerably, 
did not invite his Mend to enter the private 
grounds near the mansion, which included the 
space levelled for cricket. They skirted its 
precincts, and the Bector looked at the smooth, 
closely-mown turf with a sigh, but did not 
again attempt to shake his companion's resolu- 
tion. 

Wishing him well through the dull week 
before him, Mr. Holcombe walked off to the 
village ; whilst Sir Frederick went to look for 
the young ladies, in order to persuade them 
to accompany him round the grounds. The 
gates which were usually left open were locked, 
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and the villagers respected the wishes of their 
patron, and abstained from passing through 
the turn-stiles placed at either end of a pleasant 
path through the park, to which Sir Frederick 
had goodnaturedly given them admittance, 
and which, in crossing from one part of the 
long straggling hamlet to another, greatly 
abridged the distance. 

Mr. and Mrs. Holcombe would not, perhaps, 
have considered Sir Frederick such an object of 
compassion, if they had seen him, an hour or 
two afterwards, with a pretty companion lean- 
ing on each arm, exploring the tranquil beau- 
ties of the grounds of Maydwell. He took 
a considerable degree of pride in the place, and 
the admiration liberally bestowed by the two 
girls, delighted him. Neither of them could 
complain of his shewing partiality ; for, if some 
tender reminiscence or overflow of affection in- 
duced him to clasp his niece's hand fervently, 
he seemed to think it right to bestow a corres- 
ponding pressure on the fingers lightly resting 
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on his left ann. Clarice was evidently in- 
tended to think herself one of the family. 

The swans sailing on the lake came to be fed 
by their master's hands, as he passed. Sir 
Frederick never forgot to bring some bread or 
cake to throw to them. The pigeons flew down 
' from the roofs of the old house, and walked 
demurely along the gravel paths after the 
party, to obtain their share, and were not dis- 
appointed. After watching them for some time, 
and admiring the harmony in which they lived 
with the dogs who sat patiently at Sir Fred- 
erick's feet, waiting for the hard crusts, they 
followed the course of the brook into the 
woods. 

These formed the -chief feature of the place, 
filling up entirely the hollow through which 
the stream flowed ; while, on all sides, the steep 
down rose above them. Clarice smiled, as her 
eye caught a glimpse of the white gates on the 
hill, when Sir Frederick stood still to point out 
Uie boundaries of his domain. 
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" On some other day, I will take you to see 
the view from the signal post :" he said, indi- 
cating an elevated part of the downs. " Our 
first yisit must be paid to the Egeria of these 
woods. I wonder whether she will rise up at 
my summons to welcome you, Laura;" he 
added, striking into a narrow path among the 
trees, which no longer admitted of their walk- 
ing together. Clarice dropped his arm, and has- 
tened on in front of them. 

In the depth of the woods, guarded by a 
sort of rustic temple or summer-house, which 
had been erected over it, was a well of very 
cold, clear water, from which the old place 
took its name. Many traditions belonged to it, 
which Sir Frederick faithfully repeated, with 
more gravity than might have been expected 
from him. In his heart of hearts, the Saro- 
net did not altogether disbelieve them. He 
would have been sorely disappointed if the 
deep well water had not been disturbed by 
some under current, and bubbled up at his 
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approach, a compliment which the naiad of the 
spriijg was said always to pay to the master of 
the place, if he were a genuiae Derwent. 

He declared that it had become nearly stag- 
nant, while his uncle's widow kept him, for up- 
wards of twenty years, out of his rightful 

inheritance. 

^ f 

" I should have been a different man if I 
had come into possession of the property 
earlier," he observed ; " and I might now be 
looking down into the well with two pretty 
creatures like yourselves, calling me father, and 
sons to inherit the estate ; instead of being 
' old Derwent,' with no ojie to care for me, a 
set of ungrateful servants to torment me, and 
a neighbour wishing me in my grave, that he 
may become monarch of all he surveys from his 
bleak hill-top. I doubt the^nymph's showing 
the slightest sign of pleasure at his approach, 
when Eoger Pemberton's nailed shoes tread 
down the soil at the margin of the well. She 
will never acknowledge him for her master." 
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He took a glass from a niche in the wall, 
and filling it to the brim with the sparkling 
water, handed it to Clarice. To his surprise, 
there were tears in her eyes, as she drank it in 
silence. When La^^a took the glass from him, 
she said, more cheerftilly than usual : 

" I shall drink this to your health. Uncle 
Frederick, and the destruction of such sinister 
forebodings. Maydwell should not go out of 
the right line. I hope you will enjoy it for 
many years, and that its next owner will be 
your own son, a Derwent !" 

Sir Frederick kissed her hand reverentiaUy. 
" rvill accept your good wish as a prophecy, 
Laura ; though I have been so many years a 
bachelor, that I scarcely think I should know 
how to make a young woman happy ; and I 
am not disposed to marry an old one. You 
and Miss Le Sage must do your utmost to 
humanise me." 

He said this in his best and kindest manner. 
Both the girls saw that his feelings were 

TOL. I. . E 
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grounded by the aUtisioix he had made to his 
successor, and felt for him. 

He did not return to the subject, but told 
Laura Derwent that she and her friend could 
^mble as much as they liked among these 
woods, which, for the present, were strictly 
private. She should be famished with keys of 
all the gates; and he trusted they would be 
able to be as tranquil as she pleased.' When- 
ever she chose to take off the embargo, he 
would throw the house open to company, and 
do his best to make it agreeable. At present, 
it was his wish, as well as her own, to be ex- 
tremely quiet ; and he had requested their 
country neighbours to defer calling upon her, 
until she should be in better spirits to receive 
them. 

His niece thanked him warmly. She could 
not imagine, she said, that she should ever 
again feel disposed to enter into society. Her 
heart was crushed^ but she had no wish to in- 
terfere with his usual habits. As soon afi'he 
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himself felt equal to mingling wiih his friends^ 
he most try to Ibr^t tiiat die was his guest. 
1^ could not beat to be an iofcumbraaiee upon 
him. 

Sir Frederick looked at the rofifUHDtic gill 
earnestly. 

"My dear Laura," he said, "these feel- 
ings, which I respect with all my hearty 
will, in time, lose their poignancy. You are 
much too young to give up the world, before 

4 

you even know what it has to oflfer you. Miss 
Le Sage, I am certain, will not agree with you 
in your desire for unbroken seclusion." 

"Ton are quite mistaken. Sir Frederick," 
said Qarice, eagerly. " I have ha,^ much more 
experience than Laura, and greater occasion 
perhaps to renounce the world. Were I a 
Boman Catholic, I should be in a nimnery. As 
it is, nothing could suit me better than this 
beautiful solitude." 

Sir Frederick contemplated his pretty com- 
panions, with some amusement, as if wondering 
E 2 
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how long this savage inclination would 
endure. He did not contradict them again; 
and, well pleased with the place and each 
other, they returned slowly through the woods 
to the house. 
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CHAPTEB IV. 



The sloping fields at the back of Languard 
farm-house were thickly strewn with sweetly- 
smelling grass, which the summer wind was 
drying into hay. A buiiy group of labourers 
were tossing it about, a few evenings after 
Miss Derwent and Clarice had lost their way 
in these same pleasant meadows. There was 
■»t ., m,oh Jth among ft, „e» «id girb as 
usually accompanies the hay harvest. Boger 
Femberton was a hard master ; and when his 
brother, in compliaace with his request, went 
down to observe how they were going on, he 
saw that the work was advancing slowly. The 
men murmured, and said the heat was so 
great that they were dying of thirst, and the 
meagre allowance of sour cider was drunk out. 
Lewis Femberton was a man of a kiad. 
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genial nature, but he ' was, unfortunately, de- 
pendant upon the surly head of the family. 
He gave the haymakers the small stock of 
silver in his waistcodt-pocket, threw off his 
black coat, and taking up one of l^e long 
rakes, worked with them manfully. They ut- 
teredahfiarty cheer in honour of him, and he 
heard them say among themselves that he was 
the only gentleman in the family. 

This compliment did not elevate his spirits. 
His father had left no part of -his fortune to 
his younger son, from the belief that he was 
sure of the living of Maydwell. The chances 
were all in his favour. Mrs. Derwent, who 
then occupied the Hall, was looking as well as 
when her husband died, leaving her a life-in- 
terest in the property, twenty years before. 
Young Lewis Pemberton was her nephew and 
godson;— the incumbent at the Eectory, nearly 
eighty. 

Meanwhile, the penniless Baronet was roving 
over land and sea, sowing a plentiful crop of 
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wild oats, and reaping an abundant haxvert of 
tares and thistles, while he waited for the re- 
version of the femily property. The Derwents, 
generally speakings were an improvident race. 
The estate which went with the title was eaten 
up wiHi mor<«ages; ami the portion of his 
grand&ther's second son, who had been the 
only quiet member of llie &mily, was eagerly 
desired by the representative of the thought- 
less elder branch. 

Mrs. Derwent had been a Femberton. As 
long as she Hved, the interests of her own 
kindred were preferred to those of the absent 
heir. It is ][K>ssible, that, when she saw her 
brother vegetating year after year at the Par- 
sonage, losing his hoaxing, his powers of mo- 
tion, and nearly his speech, but still holding 
tiie benefice pertinaciously in his palsied grasp, 
sliie would willingly have abridged his fleeting 
span of life, in order to induct a younger and 
more vigorous scion of her own hjouse into this 
desirable piece of preferment. 
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But Miles Pemberton, the^old Eector, Kved 
on as if on purpose to provoke her, and died just 
at the time when she had ceased to send down 
daily to enquire after his health, with sisterly 
aixxiety; in fact, sixweeksafter he had mum- 
bled inarticulately through the old lady's fiinerd. 
sermon, and officiated at the grand ceremonial 
with which her remains were laid in the family 
vault of the Derwents, her escutcheon mounted 
over the haU-door, and a tablet to her memory 
and eulogi«mg her exemplary virtues, affixed 
to the wall of the chancel. 

It was a great^ change for the Pembertons 
when Sir Frederick Derwent took possession of 
Maydwell Place. The old lady had done her 
best to create animosity between them, by 
leaving every article of plate and fomiture, 
over which she had any control, to her own re- 
lations. Neither Sir Frederick nw Mrs. Dixon, 
who had been his housekeeper from the period 
of his coming to reside at the old mansion, had 
forgotten packing up the silver waiters, tea 
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equipage, and sundry artiGles of ornament and 
value (which, as she said, would be quite out 
of place there) — and dispatching them, to- 
gether with the whole of the chamber and 
table linen, and Mrs. Derwent's best feather- 
beds, to Languard. 

Boger Femberton received the old ladjr's 
bequests ungraciously enough. He was greatly 
disappointed in the amount of her savings, and, 
above all, at her not being able to secure the 
next presentation to the living of Maydwell to 
his brother. What was the use of her having 
paid his expenses at Oxford, and put ridiculous 
notions of his own cleverness and consequence 
into Lewis's head, if no provision was made for 
his maintenance? It was very grudgingly 
that he afforded him even house-room, on con- 
dition of his performing the duties of a small 
cure appertaining to the property, for which 
Eoger was bound to provide. He withheld, 
however, entirely, in the present case, the small 
annual stipend, aUeging that Lewis was such a 

£ 5 
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fine gentleman, it cost more than his serviceB 
Were worth to keep hinu 

The knowledge that he had^ in fiict, a claim 
upon his hrother — ^who would not have in- 
herited the whole of the £Eunily property, if his 
&ther had not entertained the idea that his 
younger son was sure of prefetment through 
tiie jBetvour in which he stood with Mrs. Der- 
w^it — ^reoiNiciled Lewis, in some measure, to 
his dis^reeable position. He wrote fluently 
and well, and by his labours as an author, he 
secured, unknown to his brother, an income 
which sufficed for his moderate wants. 

He did not so much care for Eoger's morose 
humour, because he knew that no one would 
l^ave performed the parochial duty of the cure, 
— ^which extended over a district containing in- 
deed but a few scattered cottages, yet those 
lying widely apart from each dher,— for the 
trifling simi to which his expenses really 
amounted. Lewis had been bom at Languard, 
and perhaps on that accoimt, unkindly as he 
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^aB treated, h^ ooold laot feel lumself a 
stranger there, iiKkf jreaist the ijiclmatio^ to do as 
much good as lay in h^s power to his brother's 
hard-wrong tenantry. 

He was a ^e^t favourite aiiaong them. A 
general wish was entertained that, some day or 
other, Eoger PembertoA^s violent passions 
might out short his career, his moix)se humours 
corrode the coarse vigour of his frame, or his 
narrow, avaricious mode of living impoverish 
his blood, so that his brother might stand in 
his place. It was a subject of cardial rejoicing, 
that Boge]: Femberton and his vulgar, hard- 
featured wife were not blessed with oflfepring. 

^' If thee can'st turn thee hand to anything 
usefiil, my lad, give the men a help with the 
hay !" had been his brother's sneering address 
to Lewis, when, sorely a^unst his wish, settiug 
off to market. " Keep an eye to the cider- 
barrel, and don't let them make beasts of them- 
sdves. They get beer, and plenty of it, they 
say, down to Maydwell. lake enough ! A 
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fool and his money are soon parted ; and we all 
know it rons through a Derwent's fingers like 
water. Cider's a deal more refreshing, and not 
so heady. The men work better on it. Earn 
your salt, for once in a way ; and don't pore 
over I your books, all day, when there's work 
afoot !" 

Lewis perhaps remembered the happier time 
of childhood, as he stood among those known 
to him throughout his life, and whose faces, 
from an inborn sense of gentility generally 
found in the lower orders, were always turned 
to him with respect. Freed from their master's 
presence, and invigorated by the generous liquor 
which his brother's liberality had enabled them 
to procure, the labourers went to their work 
with a better heart ; and, as the long shadows 
from the trees in the hedge fell across the 
field, there seemed some prospect of its being 
cleared before nightfall. 

At the bottom of the hill, the road and the 
brook ran for a short distance together. There 
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were the white posts and rails, standing above 
the water, which Clarioe had noticed fix)m . 
the carriage, for down below in the hollow. 
The road, in this part, was perhaps not nar- 
rower than usual ; but it was pebbly and 
uneven, with the bed of the shallow stream on 
one side, and the raised foot-pathway on the 
other. 

The haymakers paused in their labour — 
those who were piling the waggon stood still, to 
see what would be the consequence, ,or to give 
timely warning so as to prevent a collision — 
when two carriages were heard approaching 
this awkward portion of the lane, f5pom opposite 
directions. Both were driven rapidly, though 
they came with a different sound over the ruts 
and impediments of the road. Eoger Pember- 
ton was flogging his heavy white-legged horse, 
with a sullen dogged air, making him flounder 
down the hill at a very much more rapid pace 
than suited ike (a-eaking, disorderly gig in 
which he was bringing his dame home from 
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market. Sir Frederick Derwent was driviog 
his high phaatxxi and light sorrel steeds in his 
usiual reckless maimer, without heeding the 
obstacles to his progress presented by the hilly 
nature of the country. 

Lewis F^nberton would have thought that 
neither party had seen the other a^roaching, 
if he had not noticed the angry dark flush on 
his brother's brow, and the blows showered on 
his horse's neck, as well as the eyident terror 
of the ladies who accompanied Sir Frederick. 
The latter was talking very &st, with his head 
bent down towards them, and the reins hanging 
loose. Themen in thefield called to them to stop, 
saying that there was no room to pass farther 
on; but he only drove the quicker, without 
casting a glance in front oi him. The two 
vehicles came to the bottom of the hill, at the 
same instant. 

If the tumble-down gig had been, as usual, 
reposing tranquilly in the old shed, with its 
shafts turned up and the fowls roosting cm the 



back, Sir Erederick Derwent could not have 
Been less of it than he seemed to do^^ b» he 
drove straight along the lane, leaving no^ choice 
to the occupants of the other carriage betweei^ 
being upset, or taking their course through the 
stony bed of the stream. Boger Pemberton 
stood up aaid flogged his dumsy horse, but the 
animal, decidedly considering discretion to be 
the better part of valour, made a bolt off the 
causeway, leaving the road clear for the 
spirited pair in the phaeton^ and ploughed its 
way deliberately Ihrough the mud and pebbles, 
with the water splashing over his master and 
mistress's feet, each time it set its hoofs down, 
and the ridcetly vehicle tilting from side to 
side. 

Boger P'emberton's face grew perfectly black 
with rage. He swore violently, declaring that, 
if the springs were broke. Sir Frederick should 
pay for the damage. The Baronet took no 
notice of his insolence ; but the groom, riding 
behind the carriage, stopped, for an instant, to 
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see the fiurmer's gig emerge from the bed of 
the stream^ the horse staggering and puffing 
as it mounted the bank. The man then rode 
rapidly forward^ with a grin on his &ce, after 
his master. 

Laura Derwent's cheeks, white with terror 
when she saw the threatened collision, flushed, 
' at the very moment of danger, to a deep and 
painful crimson. She bent her fair head and 
her lips moved, but without any sound escaping 
them. Sir Frederick looked quickly in the 
direction of Languard. Just at that moment, 
Lewis Femberton, who had been standing on 
the bank, in the field, perceiving that the lady 
intended to bow to him, gravely acknowledged 
the salutation. 

He saw that Sir Frederick looked surprised, 
and as he stooped down, appeared to address 
some question to~ his niece. The next instant 
the party was out of sight, behind the tall 
hedges of the winding lane. The gig and its 
freight had by this time reached the gate lead- 
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ing into the field. Boger Femberton called to 
one of the men to take the horse to the stables, 
desired his ^^ Missus'' to ^^ tumble out/' and 
came into the meadow, his &ce still darkened 
by the remembrance of his encounter, and the 
insult he conceived himself to haye sustained. 

He was a tall, powerful man, with a heavy 
louring brow, a loud voice and countrified 
accent, as unlike as possible to his brother, the 
slender, studious Lewis. All his life he -had 
been devoW to rustic pursuits ; but there waB 
nothing of the once jovial English farmer about 
him* He was one of that hard class who 
muzzle the ox that treadeth out the com. 
His workmen, who were likewise his tenantry, 
for he farmed his own land, seldom saw the 
colour of his money ; and the return in kind 
which he made for their labour was meted to 
them with a niggardly hand. 

Yet this man, with his blood fio wing through 
his veins like water, was to be the successor of 
the open-handed, generous-hearted Derwents. 
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By a oaprioQ of the late owner of Maydwell, 
his name had been placed in the entail next to 
tbo&e of Sir Frederick and Colonel Derwent, 
in case of both the brothers dying without 
leaving male issue. There had been some 
suspicion of unfair dealing on the part of the 
old lady, his wife, a Femberton to the heart's 
core, and of her brother, ,the lawyer, another 
uncle of Boger and Lewis ; but Mr. Derwent, 
though a great invalid, and never possessed of 
a strong mind, was perfectly competent to exe- 
cute a will. His partiality for his wife's rela- , 
tions had always been very great. 

He probably thought that, in yielding to 
her wish, he was paying, her but an empty 
compliment. Sir Frederick and his brother 
were extremely fine young men, and the for- 
mer would probably marry as soon as he came 
into possession of the estate, if not befor^and. 
Their uncle could not suppose that the woman 
who had been a &ithfal wife to him for forty 
years, would keep his memory sacred for 
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twenty more. Mrs. Derwent vowed she could 
not survive Wa ;— but she Uved on, neverthe- 
less, as only those people contrive to exist 
whose place is earnestly coveted. 

Mrs. Fembert(»3.'s thin cloak had suffered 
severely from the splashing it had sustained. 
Though its best days were long past, she knew 
that her husband would not afford her another, 
and resented the injury accordingly. She was 
a shcni}, stout, fierce-looking woman, with black 
hair and eyes ; — an inveterate dislike to her 
brother-in-law in particular, and a bad opinion 
of her feUow-creatures in general. 

" Go your ways, Derwent ! The time may 
come when I shall have my revenge :" Boger 
Femberton said, as ho stood in the field, looking 
up the lane, where, at some distance, Sir Fred- 
erick's carriage was again in sight, rapidly 
ascending the hill. 

" What makes you stand on the bank, Lewis, 
bowing and grinning to the people who have 
just driven your own brother into the ditch ? 
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I tejl you, once for all, man, if you choose to 
take up with our ways at Languard, you must 
have nothing to do with the fine people at 
Maydwell I" 

" I am likely to see little enough of them, 
Boger :» answered Lewis, with a sort of sigh. 
" Miss Derwent only bowed in acknowledg- 
ment of a trifling service I rendered ia showing 
her and her friend across the fields, when they 
had left the carriage and lost their way, the 
first evening of their arrival.'^ 

" If s very lucky I did not come across 
them !" said Eoger, fiercely. " They should 
have heard notlung from me but what would 
have sent them back pretty quick the road they 
came. I hope you did not show them the way 
through my fields. I'd set them in the stocks, 
if I caught them trespassing !" 

His brother did not answer him. 

" I wonder such a gentleman as you set up 
to be, is not ashamed of such doings !" resumed 
Eoger, sneeringly. " So, you were sneaking 
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after these girls, the other night, when I found 
you mooning abont on the top of the hill ? 
Why, Sir Frederick would horsewhip you if 
he caught you on the premises !'^ 

" Enough of this, brother !" said Lewis, 
gravely. " Let us go into the house. The 
men have done work, and I dare say Eebecca is 
tired. You are later home than usual." 

He offered his am to his sister-in-law, to • 
ascend the steep field; but she was stUl too 
much occupied in wiping her cloak to take it. 

" Hast got thee clothes spoilt, dame ? " 
enquired her husband. "I'll make old Der- 
went buy thee a new cloak, if that's the worse 
for the sprinkling. Here's Lewis can take your 
compliments to his honour. He'll be glad of 
the excuse to be hand and glove with the fine 
folks at the Place. I wonder he does not per- 
ceive how much better they suit him than we 
do. It's a thousand pities, certainly, that he 
hasn't got the snug Parsonage-house, in the 
village I He could write poetry to the young 
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ladies, and toady the squire, then, to his 
heart's content ; but, as it is, he must put up 
with my house, and be glad of my beggarly 
curacy, for want of a better.'* 

Lewis did n6t notice his coarse jesting. He 
was the more disposed to forbearance, at that 
moment, partly because he knew that Boger 
was still out of humour at having been com- 
pelled to yidd the pas to Sir Frederick's 
eqtdpage, and partly, because his thoughts 
were so much occupied with wondering what 
account Miss Derwent would give of their 
manner of becoming acquainted,— which, from 
her embarrassment, and Sir Frederick's glance 
of surprise, he suspected she had not previously 
mentioned, — that he scarcely heard a syllable of 
his brother's grumbling sarcasms. 

Very little of his time was sp^it with this 
disagreeable couple. He did not enter ttie 
room where the farmer's supper was laid out, 
the thin blue-moulded skim-milk cheese of the 
country, with bacon, and sour cider ; but 
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turned into the apartment he had occupied 
ever since he was a boy, — a, room opening by a 
glass door into the gard^i. Mr. and Mrs. 
Pembertbn had not ejected him from these 
premises, because they attached no value to 
L sim;ie prettine^s of the parlor, with the 
gay borders coming up to the threshold. Be- 
sides, • Lewis was a florist ; and they never 
chose to enquire at whose expense the beds 
were furnished with fresh roots, flower-pots 
provided to keep his favourite plants through 
the winter, and all the incidental charges 
borne about the plot of ground, which they 
must have known were from time to time in- 
curred. Occasionally, Mrs. Pemberton con- 
descended to take from him, without thanks, a 
large bunch of flowers, which, as she had no 
other use for them, she sent, along with the 
vegetables, eggs and poultry, to market. 

Lewis only passed through the room, this 
evening, and paced up and down the straight 
walk, between the tall lilies and wide spread- 
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ing leaves of the many-coloured flags, until 
the summer night closed in. He then went 
back into the house, lighted a lamp which 
stood upon a table covered with books, and read, 
with unbroken silence around him, till midnight. 
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CHAPTEE V, 



Though Laura Derwent had fully intended to 
inform her uncle, on the first favourable oppor- 
tunity, of the assistance she had accidentally 
received, on the evening of her arrival, from 
one of the inmates of Lansniard Farm, she yet 
fat excesrively oonfaaed, ^ leani^ back in 
his driving-seat. Sir Frederick suddenly ex- 
claimed to her, in a tone of extreme astonish-, 
ment, 

" My dear Laura, what in the world made 
you bow to young Pemberton ? Where could 
you possibly have become acquwnted with each 
other?" 

" Clarice and I foimd ourselves trespassing 
upon the domain round the old house on the 
hiU," answered Laura, blushing still more 
deeply than she had done, when her eye met 

VOL. I. F 
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that of the young clergyman. " There proved 
to be no road, or at least, only one leading to 
the farm, in the direction where we had fancied 
that we could cut off an angle in the lane, by 
following the foot-path. These hills are so 
steep for the horses. That gentleman — ^I did 
not know his name — showed us the way." 

It was now Clarice's turn to colour. Her 
nature was very straightforward. She wished 
that her Mend had told the whole extent of 
their obligation to the stranger ; but Miss Der- 
went said no more. It was evidently not her 
intention to inform Sir Frederick for what 
length of time, or how near to May dwell, Lewis 
Pemberton had been their guide and protector. 

" Well, I am sorry this has occurred :" said 
Sir Frederick, with an egression of annoyance. 
" I do not know much of Lewis Pemberton, 
but the fellow in the gig is a shocking brute. 
I advise you to keep out of his way. The less 
you see of any of these people the better." 

He touched his horses with the whip, to make 
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them ascend the hiU more quickly, as if anxious 
to lose sight of the dark gables that crowned 
its summit. Laura looked earnestly at the old 
house with the fir-wood behind it. A small 
chapel, almost close to the farm-yard, and over- 
hung with yew-trees, particularly attracted her 
attention, but she made no further remark. 
Clarice, however, was less timid, and the 
question ^he asked was probably one which her 
jBriend wished, but wanted courage to utter. 

"Mr. Pemberton," she observed, "is appa- 
rently a clergyman. Does he perform the 
duty at that small chapel on the hill ?" 

" I believe he has taken the curacy, which is 
in the gift of his brother :" replied Sir Frederick. 
"They are mortally offended at my giving 
the living of Maydwell to my friend Holcombe, 
but the old lady, their aunt, kept me out of 
my rights long enough ; and the Pembertons 
will, in all probability, have what they look 
upon as their own again in less time than she 
survived my uncle; so that they need not 
F 2 
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grudge me my tnm of the presentaiioiL. Hoi- 
combe, it is most likely, will get a better liying 
in a few years. His wife's &ther has just been 
made a Bishop, and they have both strong 
interest in the church; but I know, by ex- 
perience, that expectations are bitter and un- 
satisfactory things to live upon. I^one of the 
Fembertons would have suited me in the parish. 
We quarrel, as it is, whenever we cross eaxjh 
other's path, as you saw to-day. What should 
we do if we were next-door neighbours, in the 
same village ?" 

^^ There seemed to be a great difference in 
the two brothers :" remarked Clarice. " The 
gentleman who showed us the path across the 
fields was very mild and refined : quite a con- 
trast to the rough-coated individual in the gig." 

" Depend upon it, they are aU alike !" said 
Sir Frederick, with inveterate aversion. " Be- 
cause a young gentleman opens a gate politely 
to two pretty girls in distress, it does not fol- 
low that he is the pleasantest person in the 
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world to deal with respectmg parish buoness. 
I dare say^ he is one g£ tii^low-churdi puritam- 
oal methodists who infest the country, and turn 
the heads of &ir ladies : fori hear that he is an 
eloquent preacher. Kolcombe is quite good 
enough and learned enough for me-, and does not 
set the pec^le's minds wool-gathering, but 
preaches good old-&shioned sermons, over 
which they may go ta sleep a» much as they 
Hke." 

His pretty auditors looked graye. They had 
been brought up in a different school; but tibey 
did not feel sufficiently s^-possessed to argue 
with their host. Laura liiought liiat she should 
like to hear the young divine preadh in the 
litde chapel on the* hill, better tiuua to> list^i to 
such soporifio discourses ; but she did not ven- 
ture to say so, and Sir Frederick drove past 
very rapidly. 

He had takem his fiiir companibns a pleasant 
round among the hills. It was the first time 
Laura had consented ta ga out anywhere^ and 
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he had promised to choose the least frequented 
route. Excepting Boger Femberton and his 
dame, and the transient glimpse of Lewis, they 
had not seen any one aboye the rank of the 
occupants of the pretty hamlets through which 
the winding laoes conducted them. 

In general, Sir Frederick Derwent had some- 
thing to say to every person he encountered. 
Though he had not resided many years in the 
county, he was perfectly well known on the 
roads for miles around his mansion. Every- 
body, save the Pembertons, showed some mark 
of respect, civility, or cordiality ; and the hum* 
blest foot-traveller, by the roadside, received 
notice from the goodnatured Baronet. 

He very often stopped, when he was alone, 
to give a lift to some poor weary teamp, making 
his servant raise up the basket or bundle he 
carried, not heeding if it were of the clumsiest 
and least sightly description. To these people 
he would talk goodhumouredly all the way, 
conferring as mu«h pleasure by his easy, Mud- 
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hearted manner^ as by the real ben6jS.t he bes- 
towed in lightening their burdened and toil- 
some journey. % 

In the same spirit, he could not pass the 
urchins playing at cricket, (which was the 
&shion of the place,) in the large j8.eld at the 
entrance of the village, without drawing up for 
a moment to see how the game sped. Clarice 
was greatly amused at the airs the lads gave 
themselves, shouldering their bats, and bowliag 
in imitation. Sir Frederick said^ of the great 
players who came to the ground near his house. 
The whole population of MaydweU was mad 
after cricket. 

Their progress was very slow up the street. 
Sir Frederick had something to say to the old 
people at their doors, tq the children who ran 
across the road right under the horses' feet, 
and to their mothers for not taking care of 
them. At length he came to a fall stop, oppo^ 
eiie to the pretty Farsonagd-house and garden. 

Mrs. Holcombe was attending to her flowers. 
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watering and tying up tiie geranimns whidi 
Med the beds on the grass, and removing the 
few dead leaves faded since the morning. Sir 
Frederick had known, by experience, that he 
should see her there ; and had never, since his 
Mend occupied the living, passed her without 
stopping to talk to her. 

Mr. Holcombe sauntered out of the dming- 
room, when he heard the carriage stop at the 
gate. His wife hesitated, and looked at the 
mourning dresses of the ladies, which reminded 
her of Sir Frederick's announcement of their 
intention of spending some time in perfect 
seclusion. As he was calling out to h6r to come 
tp him, however, there could be no doubt that he 
had relaxed in the severity of his determination. 

"It is of no use I-^-I can't pass without 
stopping to speak to you, Mrs. Holcombe! 
Old habits, with a bachelor like me, cannot be 
infringed:" Sir Frederick said, as he shook 
hands with her. " Laura, let me introduce you 
to my best friends. We must make an excep- 
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tion in &your of Mr. and Mrs. Holoombe, and 

• 

ask them to oome and see you at onoe. Miss* 
Le Sage^ let me make yoti known ta our excel- 
lent Eector. I cannot see the shadow of a 
reason, Holcombe, why you and your wife 
should not dine with us to-morrow.?' 

Miss Derwent looked extr^oiely grave.. 
Perhaps she tiiought that a formal call from; 
the Bector's wife would have been, less inap* 
propriate than this unceremonious mode o£ 
forming the^acquamtance. Meanwhile, thetall',. 
handsome couple received Sir Frederick's ad- 
vances very graciously, and welcomed the new- 
comers to^ Maydwell ; declining, however,, the 
invitation to* intrude upon them, so^soon. after 
l&eir arrival,, and when, probably, Miss Der- 
went was toO' much fatigued with her long 
journey to wish to entertain visitors.. 

Sir Frederick was bending down ta Msten to 
a whispered communication from Mr. Hoi- 
combe, in which the words, "Thursday fort- 
night," — " cricket," — and " throw the ground- 
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open I" -^ ghowed tiiat he was obtaining his. 
point, and shortening the period of abstinence 
from his favonrite sport. Laura ventured to 
touch her uncle^s arm to remind him to drive 
on* He saw that her eyes were full of tears, 
when he looked round, and shocked at his for- 
getfiilness, hurriedly accepted Mrs. Holcombe's 
excuses, and actually passed- through the re- 
mainder of tiie long village street, in absolute 
silence. 

Laura's drive had tired her, and she was 
forced, in obedience to her uncle, to rest herself 
upon the sofa during most of the evening. Sir 
Frederick did his best to amuse her. He 
feared that his indiscreet invitation to their 
neighbours had given her pain ; and, as he 
very sineerely shared in her grief, and ms 
thoroughly goodnatured, he was extremely 
sorry to have wounded her sensitive feeKngs. 

"Holcombe and his wife are excellent 
people : " he said, willing to ex<$use himself in 
his niece's eyes, for his inconsiderateness, by 
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detailing their merits. ^^ I never did a better 
thing than making him the dergymaoi of this 
paiii^. You will find them an inestimable 
comfort, my dear Laura^ and the sooner yon 
become intimate^ the better. Mrs. Holcombe 
is just the clever, experienced person who will 
be nseful to you ; for I am afraid I have lived 
too long alone to understand eveiy thing you 
may require to make you feel happy and com- 
fbrtable ; and you se^n too modest to tell me 
your wishes. They are both people of the 
world, and know how to be universally 
agreeable." 

^^ Mrs. Holcombe has an intelligent, animated 
countenance : " said Clarice, seeing that Laura 
did not reply. " She must huve been veiy* 
handsome once, and has the manner of a person 
who has been much in sodety. Her husband 
seems good-tempered, certainly, but hardly 
digmfied enough for a dergyman. Is he liked 
in the village ? " 

" Well, I oan^t ^tactly tell you:" teswered' 
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Sir Frederick, carelessly. ^^ I think Mrs. Hoi* 
combe has a good deal of her own way, but 
they are all the happier for it, and my worthy 
Mend has not a suspicion that his wife manages 
him. As for the people in the vilbige, half of 
them are dissenters, and nine tenths of the rest 
thorough rascals. I believe they like Hol«* 
combe tolerably weU. He is a capital fellow, 
and does his duty like a gentleman^ without 
any parade or nonsense. He would not suit 
me, if he were a party man in either politics or 
religion." 

Neither of his pretty companions answered 
him immediately. For no sufficient reason 
that she could assign, Laura had taken a dis- 
like to the good-lookii^ Bector and his wife, 
since their colloquy in front of the Parsonage. 
The dejected girl felt no sympathy with these 
seemingly prosperous people. The grey sha- 
dowy walls of the chapel on the hill, — ^the 
sombre hue of the dark gables of Langoard, — 
suited the tone of her spirits, at this time. 
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better than the gay-looking parterre, oheerfdl 
dwelling) and animated &ces of the clergyman 
(tf Maydwell and his blooming partner. 

Sir fVed^ck went up to the sofit, and sat 
down beside his niece. 

^^ I cannot bear to see you look so pale and 
sad, Lama. I am afraid your drive &tigued 
you more than you would own. You must 
rouse yourself, or I shall fancy that you have 
some cause for sorrow at leaving Italy, which 
you have not confessed to me. Tell me, Miss 
Le Sage," he went on jestingly, — " I see you 
have no secrets fromf each other ; — ^is my pretty 
Laura in love? Am I to expect some mus- 
tachioed ItaHan Count to come over and take 
her away from me, when I have learned that I 
cannotdo without her and yourpleasant society ?" 

Laura's pale fa.ce flushed indignantly. 

"How lightly you speak of these things, 
Uncle Frederick !" she exclaimed. " I am 
sure you have never been in love, as you call 
it, in the whole course of your life." 
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"You are quite mistaken, pretty one!" said^ 
Frederick, stroking her liand, which, he hadtak^i) 
affectionately, and glad to see her soused evea 
to anger. " 1 have been falling in love all my 
life. It is the barbarity and coquetry of your 
sex which has kept me single. I wbb engaged 
to at least . half ^a-dossen young ladies at the 
period of my uncle's death ; but^ in the twenty 
y^ears that elapsed before I came into the pro- 
perty, of which I then ooipited upon the 
speedy reversion, they aU found time to jilt n^, 
and are long since nlarried and settled. Even 
now, old as you think me, I might possibly 
find fayour in the sight of some comely widow, 
or somewhat pmsie spinsta* ; and I never see 
a pair of bright eyes, like yours, without wish- 
ing to merit a kind glance from them, and 
doing my best to obtain one." 

" That is not in the Imst like being in 
love I" said Laura. " You would not care fpr 
all the bright eyes in creation, esooept those of 
the woman yoU' preferred above the rest of hek: 
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sex. I do not know anything about the feel- 
ing, except what I have read in books ; where, 
to please me, it must be tieated as a grand, 
majestic, absorbing emotion, exalting one's 
whole nature, I cannot faacy entertaining it 
for any one who is not dignified either by 
talent, courage, or misfortune. Those good- 
looking people to whom you spoke, to-day, are 
mamed ; but they never can have been in love 
with each other." 

" I should have been very well content, 
nevertheless, Laura, if a thoroughly right- 
minded, agreeable woman like Holcombe's 
wife, had loved me as she does her husband ;" 
said Sir Frederick, gravely. " I am certain, I 
shoidd have returned her affection, and been a 
much happier man than I am at present But 
this was not to be. I have been buffeted about 
all my life, and because it is more desirable for 
me than for most men to marry, no woman 
will ever care for me, and I shall go to my 
grave a miserable unit in creation." 



1 
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^^I thought all the widows and spinsters 
were contending for the prize I" answered 
Laura, a little more gaily. ^^ I do not in the 
least expect you tq &11 in love in a way that 
will interest me ; but I certainly wonder that 
you are not married. I remember/' she 
said, with an entire change of manner, ^^ how 
yery earnestly my poor &ther desired it He 
used to be quite impatient to get letta» from 
England ; and I fancied that, latterly, he had 
found some intelligence contained in them 
which satisfied him that the point upon which 
his heart was fixed was very near its accom- 
plishment." 

Sir Frederick coloured violently. 

"I know what you mean — ^but there was 
nothing in it. People love to talk. You wiU 
hear a hundred stories of the' same- kind, be- 
fore you have been six months in the country. 
Holcoinbe's sister was staying here, last sum- 
mer, and they got up a match betwe^i us 
directly. Lady Fortescue,. the pld General's 
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widow, and 1, have been suspected of going 
up to town to be married, every spring, for the 
last four years. There is no end to the go^ip 
of these country-places. But the £Etct is, when 
a man has wasted the best years of his life, as 
I have done, he has a very bad chance. Ex- 
perience makes him cautious ; and those women 
who might be satisfied with such claims to 
notice as he has to put forward, have lost the 
blooming freshness which, above every other 
charm, captivates his fancy." 

UnLludy. peri^ Sir Ii«teri«k', 
glance rested, while he spoke, on the bright 
countenance of Clarice, as she sat working at 
the table. The light of the lamp fell upon her 
pure complexion, making it seem even fairer 
than usual. She had been perfectly silent 
during the conversation of Laura and her 
uncle, and appeared to have nothing to say on 
the subject under discussion. The colour in 
her cheeks did not vc^, and she had not once 
lifted her eyes from her occupation. 
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Dixon had not made her appearance in the 
drawingroom, since the first evening of their 
arrival. Either Miss Derwent or her companion 
contrived to make the tea and cc^ee entirely 
to Sir Frederick's satisfaction. He was he- 
ginning to feel perfectly at home with his 
pretty, graceful inmates ; and perhaps, at his 
time of life, when the age for sudden, impru- 
dent passions is past, and expediency, in ques- 
tions of this nature, becomes, generally, a prin- 
cipal consideration, the probabiUties of his 
marrying were greatly lessened hy the agree- 
able society which circumstances had procured 
for him. Boger Femberton had a better 
chance than ever of the reversion of Mayd- 
well, now that Sir Frederick, like other indo- 
lent mortals, found himself so comfortable at 
home that he felt Httle disposed to go abroad 
in search of maid, wife, or widow. The do* 
mestic aspect of the drawingroom filled up a 
void which had long existed in his heart 

He told the two girls, amcmg oUaudt subjects 
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of conversation, several anecdotes referring to 
the animosity long prevalent between himself 
and the Pembertons. 

"Ask Dixon what she thought of the old 
lady's iniquitous bequest of the coffee-pot and 
creani-jug to her own relations !" he said, as 
Clarice poured out a second cup for him. " Hol- 
Gombe declares that I look tenderly at the 
Fortescue plate, and the late Sir Andrew's 
Indian testimonials, every time I dine with the 
widjDw; and advises me not to replace what 
was spirited off to Languard, as it would be of 
no use to possess duplicates of the articles. I 
wonder of what service Mrs. Derwent thought 
they would be to that pitiful miser, who never 
has a creature even to drink tea with him, and 
lives on cold bacon and sour cider, all the year 
round ! I am surprised that his brother, who 
looks like a gentleman, condescends to live 
with him. 

^^That surly fellow, Eoger," Sir Frederick 
went on, " did his best to inoonvenience me, 
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the moment I c^me into possession, by stopping 
the right of way to a wood which hangs upon 
the hill on the other side of the brook, and ia 
the boundary of my property. In old Mrs. 
Derwent's life-time^ the people and carts from 
Maydwell passed freely. There is nothing so 
difficult as to convince countrymen that they 
may not use a road to which they have been 
accustomed; and a waggoner in my employ- 
ment persisted in taking his team across Boger 
Fj3mberton's land. I shall never forget what a 
rage I was in, when the man came and told me 
that the big brute at Languard had stopped 
and beaten him severely, forcing him to go back 
the way he came." 

Sir Frederick stole a glance at his niece, 
who was looking very grave, and then con- 
tinued: 

"I do not exactly know what you will 
think of me, Laura. F^haps, if I had taken 
longer to consider about it, I should not have 
played such a mad prank ; but I borrowed the 
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man's smock-frock, and carter's whip, and 
drove the team the next day myself. When 
' I came to the cut through Pemberton's fields, 
I saw big Boger looking out for me. He had 
a labourer with him whom he told to stop the 
horses ; and then he tried to pull me down oflf 
my seat, and bade me turn their heads home- 
wards. I gave the bully such a thrashing as 
he deserved, for daring to strike a person in 
my employment ; and though he threatened to 
take the law upon me, he shrank from making 
himself the laughing-stock of the county. As 
you may suppose, however, Eoger Pemberton 
and I have not been on v^ friendly terms 
siuce. I confess I ought to be ashamed of the 
exploit ; but it is a wcmderftd satisfaction to 
me to think, whatever our future destinies 
may be, I had the upper hand over my heir 
presumptive, on that occasion, decidedly !" 

Clarice laughed merrily. Sir Frederick looked 
very much pleased at the lively girPs being 
more amused than shocked with the narrative. 
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which he told with considerable vivacity, of the 
somewhat rough practical joke played off upon 
his ill-tempered neighbour. It was very dif- 
ficult to be angry with him long, and Laura 
could not be indifferent to his goodnatured 
wish of rousing her, by a laugh even at his 
own expense, from the dejection of spirits into 
which she frequently sank. 

She tried, indeed, to awaken him to a better 
sense of his own dignity than such mad pranks 
evinced; and he candidly confessed that he 
felt he had lowered himseK by a personal con- 
flict with a man whom he thoroughly despised. 
Eoger Pemberton was so much disliked in the 
neighbourhood, that no one was sorry for his 
rude insolence having met with siunmary chas- 
tisement. 

Sir Frederick was quite repaid for the ex- 
ertions he had made to entertain his fair guests, 
and reconciled to the quiet domestic evenings 
he seemed destined to spend with them, when 
he saw Laura's countenance brighten as he 
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talked to her, detailing various particulars con- 
cerning the neighbouring famiUes and the 
places of interest which, when she was equal to 
exertion, he meant to take her and Miss Le 
Sage to visit. Though it was late before they 
retired, she felt less fatigued than at the begin- 
ning of the evening, and bade Sir Frederick 
good-night with an affectionate smile upon her 
lips. ^ 
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CHAPTEE VI, 



It was hardly nine o'clock when Sir Frederick 
knocked at his niece's door, on the* following 
morning, and, in spite of her prohibition, 
partially opened it, to tjirow in a number of 
letters for herself and Miss Le Sage. He took 
the opportunity of telling her that he was 
going out on business, but should be at home 
to dinner. Dixon had reminded him that he 
had promised to attend the meeting of the 
commissioners of the roads, or he should cer- 
tainly have forgotten all about it. He was very 
sorry to leave them, but trusted the?y would be 
able to make themselves comfortable during 
his absence. 

He was off like a shot, the moment he had 
communicated his intention, and received her 
answer^ A prodigious bustle went on m the 
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hall, for the next ten minutes. The carriage 
came to the door. Sir Frederick, in one of the 
flat-crowned, broad-brimmed hats, of which' he 
had a large and various collection, mounted the 
box, looked up at the front windows, kissed his 
hand, though no one was visible at those of 
the ladies' apartments, and drove away. 

He always appeared to more advantage 
when driving or riding, than at any other time. 
His management of his spirited horses was 
perfect. There was no straining after eflfect, 
and he seemed thoroughly to enjoy both modes 
of taking exercise. Perhaps he was aware of 
the circumstance ; for the common saying was, 
that there AJ'as no hour of the day or night, 
when Sir Frederick Derwent's horses and 
grooms could safely calculate on being left 
undisturbed ; no lonely lane or bustling 
thoroughfare in the country, where you could 
feel perfectly certain that you might not 
chance to meet him. 
Miss Le Sage did not read aloud to her friend 
VOL. I. a 
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the whole of the foreign-looking dispatch 
which she had received that morning ; but she 
communicated most of the contents to h^r, 
turning them into her own language. Perhaps, 
she was in truth rather ashamed of the letter. 
Excepting to her daughter, who was used to 
her style of expression, the principal part of 
the information transmitted by ClariciB's mother 
from Genoa, would have been completely un- 
intelligible. Some of her complaints were, 
probably mortifying to the young gh-Fs pride ; 
for her colour rose when she came to them, 
and she suppressed with difficulty a passionate 
ejaculation. 

The lady wrote in a kind of mysterious 
cypher, of which only those who knew her 
peculiarities possessed the key. Most of the 
persons of whom she spoke were indicated by 
stars and blanks, initials or familiar appella- 
tions. Except her Italian greyhounds, Beppo 
and Lara, not a single creature alluded to was 
designated clearly. Her lap-dogs were more 
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respectfully treated than h^r Mends, and had a 
whole page of the letter devoted to them. 

After due mention had been made of her 
favourites, in that peculiar slang sacred to the 
pitfpose among fashionable ladies, Clari»e waded 
through twx) pages in which the asterisks and 
capital letters were quite alarming. What the 
Prince de C — and Madame de L — , — the Sig- 
noras G — and M., and their cavalieri serventi, 
E. and P., were about, would have required 
more study to ascertain than the impatient girl 
chose to bestow upon the subject. She glanced 
over the Ust which followed of balls and con- 
versazioni, until she came to the portion of the 
letter which more immediately concerned herself. 

Prom this she learned that " Mustapha " had 
been extremely indignant at her departure, but 
had, on the whole, conducted himself more 
reasonably than might have been expected. 
Her first letter had been safely received. It 
was very evident that her mother was not so 
much distressed as she professed to be, at the 
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absence of her child. The dissipated woman 
of fashion perhaps found her small income in- 
adequate to her selfish pleasures, and preferred 
spending it upon her own dress and oniamente 
to sharing it with her daughter. " II Com- 
mandatore " had not made himseK so disagree- 
able about money since Clarice went away. 
Whatever her calamities might be, she had for 
her consolation a share in a box at the opera, 
with the English family who were represented 
by the asterisks. 

If every letter from Italy had been directed 
to be opened at the Post Office ; and aU the 
Genoese ladies were engaged in an extensive 
conspiracy, the writer could not have been 
more diplomatically cautious. Even Laura was 
mysteriously denominated " Daphne ; '' and 
it took Clarice some time to discover, that, by 
" II Burbero Benefice," her Italianised mother 
meant Sir Frederick Derwent. 

Clarice rather glauced over than read the 
closely-written pages, pausing here and there, 
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and knitting her fair brows together; when, 
through a cloud of nonsense, she detected some 
painM meaning in the carefully^disguised 
phrases of the worldly woman's letter. On the 
whole, nevertheless, its purport appeared to give 
her satisfaction. She told Miss Derwent that 
her mother was less unhappy than she had ex- 
pected, and that every circumstance of her 
position convinced her that she had acted wisely, 
and for her ultimate benefit, in leaving Italy. 
A weight was lifted off her mind by seeing the 
light way in which her mother regarded evils 
which to another would have seemed very dis- 
asterous. Every trifle amused her; and she 
found a solace for the loss of her child, and a 
host of domestic miseries, in the gay society 
which she frequented. 

Maydwell Place remained extremely quiet, 
all that day. Miss Derwent and Clarice had 
not been aware how much the perpetual cur- 
rent of activity in which Sir Frederick de- 
lighted, altered the character of his residence. 



uutil they found themBelves aloae, for the 
wJiole monuBg aud aftemoop, wiHiout a 
dbanee ^exi^ing of hji^ coming in, for a moment, 
at least, ia the course of every hour, to see if 
they wwted anything that might he oondncive 
either to their amusement or copi&rt. They 
Gould not fail to mm bis n0ver^easi^g good 
humour. 

The two girls wandered ahout the grounds 
in a somewhat melancholy fashion, returning 
to the house wheu the shadows lengthened, 
expecting to ^d him come hack. Dixon 
knocked at the drawingroom door, to adyise 
them not to wait for him. Master was very 
uncertain ; and, when the gentlemen met, on 
these occasions, there was always a dinner at 
the Hotel. She did not think that he was 
likely to get away before nightfiall. 

When they had lived at May4vrell as lo^g 
as she had done, they M^ould leay^ off fretting 
ahout him, for Sir Frederick did i^ot like being 
troubled to ke^^p to a^y ea^e^ Imti amd had 
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oome home, safe and soimd, time after time 
when she had given him up. What she could 
not help often thinking of, was, there being 
people in the country, not a hundred miles off, , 
who would be glad enough to hear that the 
black colts had. kicked the carriage to pieces, 
or the chesnuts run away with it ; for the horses 
Sir Frederick generally drove, when he went 
out alone, were young and skittish things, 
which he had bred and broken himself. That 
was the pair he kept for the ladies, which he 
had taken out yesterday. 
• The housekeeper told them that the meeting 
he was gone to attend was occasioned by the 
opening of a new road to the county-town ; in 
which he took great interest. If any one cared 
about improving the way of getting from place 
to place, it ought to be her master, for he 
always seemed to be on the move ; and yet 
people said no gentleman had such crooked, 
hilly lanes to bother him. For her part, in the 
winter,- with dark nights and so many dinner 
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parties, Dixon acknowledged that she got no 
rest for fear of accidents. Sir IVederick came 
home at all honrs. Kone but the stable-men 
were allowed to sit up for him. He let him- 
self in with his own key, through the garden 
door, and never disturbed the women, if he 
could help it. Far and near, it was not pos- 
sible to find a better master. She only wished 
that he took more care of himself. 

The evening was still and warm in the valley. 
Clarice proposed that they should mount one 
of the chain of hills which enclosed it, in hopes 
of seeing Sir Frederick's carriage returning. 
Strangers as they were in the country, both of 
the girls missed him who had hitherto been 
their cheerful companion more than they had 
expected. They did not go to the signal 
post, which marked the highest summit in tilie 
grounds, because Sir Frederick had expressed 
an intention of showing them the view from it 
himself. There were many pleasant paths <qpen 
to their selection, and all were new to them. 
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' The wind firesheaed as they ascended. It 
blewpleasantly oyerthegoi^e-oovereddowns, and 
svept through the waving branches of the wood 
through which Lewis Pemberton had directed 
them. Eesolving to keep out of the way of the 
surly proprietor of Languard, they did not 
enter it, but, to vary their return, struck into 
u narrow lane, which promised to lead them 
round into .the road which passed through the 
village. Clarice fancied that, when fliey were 
driving. Sir Frederick had pointed this out as 
a safe and pleasant walk. The house in the 
valley was in sight, nearly the whole of the 
way, and there did not seem a chance of their 
losing themselves; 

like aU these west-country lanes, the one 
they had chosen had its banks thickly covered 
with wildflowers; while holly and ^lantine, 
privet, dogwood, and honeysuckle matted their 
stems together. Peeps of the distant hills 
occurred between the bushes; and, here and 
there, tall clumps of firs were hddlj grouped 
a S 
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tegetber ; the lioh hue of tke baidl gamiiag'a 
ierimson tint from tixe sonlig^t, wbetevev a 
gleWL found entranee tiuoagh tiu^ tfad^k fc^&ige 
of the hedges, or £du)ne ovexbead upon their 
resinous stems and bcanohes. 

Beneath, or rather leaning agieunrt the tiide% 
a minous-looking cottage stoq^ on one side of 
the lane. The thatched roof iras Ml of 
holes, imperileetly stopped Tnth crisps of stiaw 
a&d clodiB of soil ; the dumneTS, formed of 
great stones, T^iere sadly out (^ the perpen- 
dicular ; a yawning crack from top to hottom 
of the house upall, caused it to he propped up 
with beams of wood. 

The tenement seemed scarcely fit eyen for a 
cow-shed, for the rain aad wind must find 
entrance in every direction ; and window and 
door*posts were all aslant, as if some setd0- 
ment had taken place, soon after, the electien of 
the buUdicLg, which had* set cTery part at 
variance with its neig^bouixi. 

A saddened filing cKept over Misa I^eiswent 
and Clarice, when they perceived that^, desolate 



as the hovel appeared, it was not without oc- 
cupants. A womaxii whose clothing seemed to 
titke pattern from her diki^idated abode, an 
to be as unseemly and ineffectual for protection 
from the weather, looked suddenly out, and 
oalled to a child who was fetching water from 
a ^ri&g, on the opposite side of the road. 
The girl shods: back her tangled elf-looks to 
gssBB at the ladies, but would not stop to be 
q^oesticmod. Bagged and dirty as she was, 
with her torn frock and dishevelled hair, still, 
as the poor, wan-lookutg child ran across the 
Ittie, with the water dripping from the can 
down to the ground, the blue petticoat and idl- 
ing drops caught the light, and helped to make a 
foreground' to the picture, composed of the 
half-ruined cottage walls propped against the 
rf)4' stems of the fir-trees, their dark spread- 
i|]^ tops massed against the sunset sky, and 
thd stream trickling down the bright green 
turf of the b^^ and ov^ the shining peb- 
bled. 
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It seemed impossible to pass so forlorn a 
direlling, without some attempt to alleviate the 
extreme poverty denoted by its appearaiice. 
Both the woman and the child had sickly 
countenances, but neither of tiiem looked in- 
clined to be communicative. The house door 
was shut, and no one visible. Neverthelesfi^ 
Clarice laid her hand on the latch of the gar- 
den gate, and was about to enter, when Hie 
cottage door again opened from within, and 
Lewis Pemberton stepped over . the threshold. 
He was speaking, in accents of comfort and 
kindness, to some person behind him ; but as 
he turned his head, and caught sight of the 
ladies, he hastily finished what he was sayu^, 
and made a sign with his hand for them to 
keep back. 

" You must not go into any of these cot^ 
tages, at present:" he said, coming quickly 
towards them. " These people are recovering 
from a low, infectious fever, which has hung 
about these swampy lanes all the spring. 
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Take care you do not expose yourselves to it." 

He had addressed Laura so hurriedly, though 
she stood ferther back from the gate than 
Clarice, that he scarcely gave himself time to 
bow to them. Perhaps, her pale, delicate com- 
plexion made the young clergyman consider 
her more liable to the danger of which he 
warned her, . than the more energetic, lively 
brunette, whose bright colour and sparkling 
glance told of unimpaired health and spirits. 

Laura did not speak. She was of a very 
timid natui^, and she instinctively shrank baok 
and trembled. Clarice still stood by the cot- 
tage gate. 

" These people seem wretchedly in need of 
assistance :" she said.' " I am not at all afraid ; 
and you have been ministering to them per- 
sonally. Can they be Sir Frederick Derwent's 
tenants ?" 

" No :" answered Lewis Pemberton, shortly. 
" I am sorry to say they are my brother's.. 
But they are not in want^ at this moment, of 
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anything you can supply; and neijttier of you, 
in all probability, can be guacded by habit, 
like myself from the perilous consequences of 
venturing into such unwholesome abodes. Do 
not begin with this one." 

He walked on in silence for some minutes, 
keeping parallel witix but not near them. Both 
the girls looked at him respectfully. Duty 
and usefulness were seldom out of Lewis Pern* 
berton's mmd ; and feaiing to check their 
benevolent intentions, he said, presently : — 

^' You will eaidly learn where the fever is to 
be dreaded, and where, on the contrary, your 
charitable visits will be most acceptable. I 
believe them to be always beneficial to our- 
selves. It is in these outlying cottages, which 
do not come under most people's observation, 
and ajre so superendnently wretched, that the 
disease has lingered longest. Only a person 
like mysd^ familiar with the country &om 
childhood, can know all the odd nooks and 
comei:is of these hilla and vallep. This troek 
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om. only be puisoed on foaiaii4 is impaaisfable in 
wixitor, I wonder at your finding it o^t." 

Mias Derwent told him tkat they had ima- 
gined the lane to be one which Sir Frederick 
had pointed out, as affording a pleasant mode 
of yaiying their walks aoross the down. 

Lewis said they would hardly find it piacti* 
cable, even at tiiat season. Farther on, the steep, 
rough causeway formed the bed of the brook, 
and. was only used by the carts and waggons 
from the &na in their passage to the fields. 
The road Sir Frederick had indicated lay raose 
to the left. 

^^ These hills are intersected by streams,^' 
he observed, ^^ and even high up on their sides,' 
marshy places extend whioh you cannot corosst 
It will not do for you to trust to every fair* 
seeming pathway in this wild district. The 
land is very imperfectly draiibd, and I regret, 
eiqtecially that, in the* neighbourhood of; habi^ 
tations, the water . i& permitted to accumulate, 
rendering, the miseptble dweUi^gjsi uaahealthy, 
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and causing many of them to be scarcely ever 
£ree from fever and ague. I am convinced 
that if Sir Frederick Derwent were aware of 
the state of the cottage yonder, it would not 
remain in its present condition." 

He pointed, as he spoke, to a hovel scarcely 
a shade better than the one they had pre- 
viously passed. It stood in an angle of the 
field; the brook in its meanderings flowing 
round three sides of it, and separating this nook 
from Eoger Pemberton's property, which lay 
on the right hand bank of the stream. No 
care had been taken to keep the jchannel of the 
rivulet clear. The water wandered at its own 
sweet will over the meadow, and beneath the 
bending hedges of honeysuckle and blackberry 
bushes. 

The cottage itself was small, and only acces- 
sible by means of stepping-stones laid down in 
front of an opening in the hedge, wherein was 
set a Very steep stile. A little plot of cabbages, 
several beehives, and a few flowers about the 



1 
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house^ showed iMt some attention lo neatness 
was paid by its occupants, and that the most 
was made of their trifling possessions. In 
summer, with the brook, and the green grass 
and flowery banks around it, the place, in spite 
of its crumbling walls and broken thatch, had 
a pleasant aspect ; but its forlomness in winter, 
when the brawling stream swept past and 
hemmed it in, must have been extreme. 
. From the lane where they were walking, a 
prospect was obtained over the meadows 
through which the water took its course till it 
was lost to sight in the grounds of Maydwell ; 
and Laura and Clarice perceived that they had 
approached, from another direction, the cot^ 
tage belonging to the woman whom they had 
met with on the day of their arriyal. Miss 
Derwenfs tender conscience upbraided her for 
not having fulfilled the promise she had made 
to visit her. 

^^ The old dame who lives there has, perhaps, 
a slenderer claim than others upon her land- 
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lord :" saiSL Lems. ^' la these times, when a 
whole life of honest labour does not ensure a 
man independent provision for his old age, 
she is fortunate in being permitted to live rent- 
free through your uncle's indulgence. Cot- 
tages are yery scarce, and the steward, *la0t 
year, threatened to eject her ; but she forward- 
ed, by my advice, a petition to Sir Frederick, 
statiog.how long her husband and sons had 
worked for his family, and entreatiaig permis- 
ision to remain in the place where she had lived 
for so many years. Her requesti was granted 
immediately, and she is afraid, though an in- 
veterate talker and grumbler, to disturb his 
honour by any complaints of the unwholespme- 
ness and discomfort of her dwelliag. She re- 
ceives aid from the parish to enable her to 
maintain two grandchildren, both of whom Hb 
iU of the fever. Of all her trials, she says^ those 
of this spring have been the heaviest."- 

Laura Derwent's eyes fitUed with tears. 
^^ Surely," she said, ^^ if ilm poor oimture's 
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huBbaad and sons worked for otir fitmily, she 
ought not to be reduced to accept parish re- 
Uef.» . * 

^^ It is, and ought to be no reproach to the 
labourmg classes to receive it:" answered 
Lewis. '^ The times are gone by when honesty 
and exertion could keep the peasant abore 
want. The chances of life — sickness — aooi- 
dents—^with a rate of wages which renders it 
well nigh impossible to lay by any fund for the 
day when no man can work, oblige the poor, 
with hardly an exception, to seek parochial 
reli^. We honour the example afforded by 
the few who still manage to keep their heads 
above water, but we must not cast a slur upon 
those who ate less fortunate." 

The sound of their voices, as they passed 
round the comer of the garden fence^ probably 
reaohed the still acute ears of the old woman ; 
for she came out, and was standing curtseying 
on the other side of the stepping-stones, when 
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they reached tlie front of the cottage. Lama's 

purse was in her hand, but she did not yentore 

* 

to cross over. After enquirifLg kindly for the 
children, and promising to send them what was 
likely to be of service, from the Hall, she 
timidly asked the young clergyman to distribute 
the money contained in it among the sick 
people. 

He had listened with pleasure to her sofl^ 
compassionate accents ; but his manner changed 
as he replied — 

^' Forgive me. Miss Derwent, but I cannot 
be your almoner. - For many reasons, it would 
not suit me. You must put up your pretty 
purse. It will be enough if you tell Sir 
Frederick Derwent what you have seen. He 
leaves these matters to his steward, who is a 
hordnatured man, and, if the old people are 
troublesome, threatens to eject them. * They 
are glad, at any inconvenience, to remain in 
their miserable abodes. It is not of want of 
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charity, but of that oare which would rai^e the 
character of the children of the soil, that the 
tenants have to complain." 

He lifted his hat from his brow, as he bade * 
them good evening; and Lanra saw that a 
proud flush suffiised his usually pale counte- 
nance. ' 

" I am very well known here," he said, 
f^ and my visits are acceptable, though I have 
little to give. Do not be deterred from trying 
td be of service," he added, after a moment's 
hesitation. ^^Be assured, there is work enough 
for all, though your Kne of duty does not lead 
you into places like these, full of infectious 
disorders only to be safely braved by those 
whose nerves are firmly steeled to encounter 
them. There is many a cottage in Maydwell, 
where your presence would be recognised as a 
blessing, and where you can go without danger 
or inconvenience." 

" Do not go in !" said Laura, timidly, as he 
turned towards the cottage. "Surely, it is 
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wrong to go in seordi of dmiger, add these 
people are not your paridiioiieia. Wiy doee 
not Mr. Holcombe visit here." 

"Perhaps his wife will not let him:" an- 
swered Lewis, smiling. '* I have no one to be 
alarmed for my safety; and, on my return 
home, I shall take every precaution. It is not 
right to expose others to what we may not fear 
for ourselvesi I cannot tell you why Mr. 
Holcombe does not visit Jane Farleigh; but 
until I meet him thei^, and jSnd that my 
ministration is unnecessary^ I shall continue it 
Belie \re me, there is not the slightest cause for 
apprehension, on my account." 

He looked grateful, nevertheless, for their 
anxiety, as both of the girls exhorted him to 
be cautious. Lewis Pemberton watched .them 
»[lently, while they crossed the meadow to the 
spot where, passing through a turnstile, they 
. entered the grounds of Maydwell. At a little 
distance, among the trees, lay the peacefiil- 
looking village. The last gleam of twilight 
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rested on the fishponds in front of the Hall. 
The smoke curled up from the chimneys 
against the face of the down ; but the house 
was hidden from him. When he lost sight of 
those who were approaching it through the 
plantations, Lewis entered the widow's cottage. 

The poor creature was quite cast down by 
the calamity which had recently fallen upon 
her ; but she had still some compassion to be- 
stow upon Maggie and her children. 

" The Lord help them !" she said, " for ex- 
cept the kind ladies spoke a word to Sir 
Frederick, she was afraid that worse troubles 
than any they had gone through were coming 
upon them." 

" Does your honour know what do be come 
of Josh ?'' she enquired, very respectfully, of 
Lewis. " He hasn't been at home these three 
nights ; and folks say there's a gang of poach- 
ing people come down from London, and my 
fear is that Josh is mighty thick with them. 
It's a poor return for sitting up at nights with 
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his wife, to lose my bits of cabbages and 
brocoli. I could ha' sworn to 'em in Forring- 
ton Market. But so it is to have a bad neigh- 
bour ; and Maggie, poor soul, is a'most beside 
herself. Couldn't ye say something, out of the 
Scriptures, that would make him see the sin 
of his ways. Sir ? There's many in this place 
that has turned from wickedness at your bid- 
ding; and you know there's warrant to say, 
^ Cursed is he that robbeth the widow and the 
fettherless.' " 

Lewis said that he feared the case was 
ahnost a hopeless one ; but he would seek* the 
man out, and try to bring him back to his 
family. 

^^ And just speak a word about the greens. 
Sir ! It's all I have to get the children clothes 
for the winter ; and he'll listen to you, if he 
will to any one :" pursued the widow, curtsey- 
ing. ^^ Maggie says, if an angel was to come 
down, Josh wouldn't heed him. He's right 
down mad since he was took up for laying 
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traps in the woods for the young pheasants ; 
though Sir Frederick let him off when he heard 
how bad his wife and children were. But he 
was mortal angry, and said, if he caught any 
of your brother's people on his land again, to 
prison they should go, and bide there as long 
as the law decreed. I don't know that it 
wouldn't be the best thing that could happen 
to him. Maggie do be worse off a deal, she 
says, than me that has no one to look to, and 
her husband earning, what with piece work 
and harvest time, nine shillings a week. But 
then she says, ' Jenny, see what it is to have 
a man to confound ye !' For all that, there's 
most times the grist, and furze for baking. He 
can't drink, that out any how." 

The old woman went on grumbling, as she 
gathered her flowers, and made them up in 
bunches to carry over to Fordington in the 
morning. 

" I'd have picked some cresses for the ladies' 
breakfast, if I'd thought the servants at the 

VOL. I. H 
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Place would take them in:" she observed; 
^^but they're a deal more high and mighty 
than the gentlefolks. Ten to one, they'd throw 
them out in the street, and say, ' what makes 
you bring such rubbish to our ladies, you old 
fool?"— or shut the door in my fece. Fd 
rather speak to Sir Frederick than the steward, 
about the place being mended ; but he seldom 
comes this way, more's the pity ! If he'd just 
condescend to step in, and see the light ^- 
ning through the cracks in my old door, — and 
it's a'most all the light that does come into the 
house, — ^he'd see to its being put to rights." 

The condition of the door of the foriom 
dwelling spoke^ for itself; and the small win- 
dow was set so deep under the thatch, that, as 
the poor creature sat by the fire, in a nook at 
the end of the crazy cottage, not a ray of day- 
light penetrated to her dismal resting-place. 
. The dwelling was of one story, and the mud- 
floor and uncoiled room looked miserably damp 
and gloomy. 
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"Be quiet!" tiie grandmotbep c<Hitinued, 
as Lewis made his wxy, with some difficulty, in 
the darkness, to the hard bed m. a close inner 
room, which waa occupied by the two moaning, 
. feverish children. "Night and day, they'd©. 
be going on, till my poor head be like to 
split with their noise. What is it I can do to 
ease your pain, darlings?" she said, giving 
them the yellowest summer apples from the 
garden, and a few currants in a leaf. " Here's 
the minister be come to read to ye the blessed 
word of God, which makes it light in the dark 
places, and smoothes the innocent's pillow. 
Can't ye bide still a bit, and listen ?" 

She had lighted a rushlight, while she spoke, 
and reverently moved her husband's large 
Bible from a box covered with a clean cloth, 
near the bed of the sick boys. Wretched as 
the place was, the scanty furniture was neatly 
cared for ; and some of her finest wall-flowers 
were placed in a mug, and freshened the air of 
the iU-ventilated chamber. 
H 2 
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Her murnmrings were silenced, as, in a clear, 
steady voice, the words of Scripture were ut- 
tered in that narrow room. With her hard 
hands clasped on her knees, and her features 
expressing earnest attention, she sat and lis- 
tened, repeating the well-known sentences of 
consolation, after Lewis, in a low but impres- 
sive tone. Truly, to the poor is the Gospel 
preached ; and it is those who have the least 
portion on this earth, who hold its promises 
most precious. As Lewis knelt by the chil- 
dren's bedside, their little hot hands stole into 
his, their parched lips murmured blessings. 
Whatever might be her faults, their grand- 
mother had taught them, morning and evening, 
to say a prayer ; and on the lone hills where 
they tended Eoger-Pemberton's sheep, from 
dawn of day till dark night, the bOys took 
with them the hynm-books Lewis had given 
them, and conned their lessons for his Sabbath- 
school teaching. If their harsh master kept 
them to their work when others were learning. 
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it was never too late for Lewis to attend to the 
petition of the hard-tasked children to hear 
them read, and help them in their slow pro- 
gress towards the little knowledge they could 
eyer hope to attain. 

Through the tiny window, the sound of his 
voice penetrates into the quiet field across 
which the poacher and his dog are returning 
sullenly. 

But even that man's hard countenance is 
softened, as he stops for a momeiit to listen ; 
and presently, when Lewis comes forth, he 
stands aside, respectfully, to let him pass. He 
does not go by without speaking a word in 
season to the bold sinner. He tells him of his 
sick wife and starving children. 

Lewis is the friend of the poor, and not one 
of them mistrusts him. Daily and nightly, he 
walks among them; and, while they know 
him to be singularly pure of heart, they yet 
dare to open the dark secrets of their own 
breasts to their yoimg pastor. 
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Each one of them is aware that he feds &r 
them ; and though they think him the best of 
men, Ihere is a compassionate tenderness in his 
tone, which springs from the deepest source of 
Christian humility. If Sir fVedenck's fish* 
ponds are not dragged to*night, it is young 
Femberton's voice, more than the yigilanee of 
the keepers, and the loud, passionate threats of 
their choleric master, that keeps them un- 
toudied. 

The poadier draws his hard hand across his 
eyes, as he turns down the lane to face Maggie 
in her troubles ; and the dog that has, all day 
long, skulked at his heels, now bounds forward 
to meet the duldren, with whom no silken- 
haired lap-dog Qould be a greater &TOurite, than 
the rough-coated, ragged4o)(^ing, but sharp- 
witted companion of their father ; the worst- 
tempered animal in the parish — Fo:s:. 

Though Laura and Clance sat up late, that 
night, nothing wa^ heard of Sir Frederick. 
Laura was greatly alaisned and consulted Mrs. 
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Dixon on the expediency of sending to enquire 
after him at the town to which he had said he 
was going ; but the housekeeper took his ab- 
sence very quietly, advised the young ladies to 
go to bed, and assured them that her master 
would come home quite safe in the morning* 
As she seenied to think that he would highly 
disapprove of any active measures being takein, 
they were forced, at length, to comply with her 
advice. 
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CHAPTER VIL 



SjB Fbedebick's kind heart was greatly 
shocked, when he returned, soon after break- 
£Eist, the next morning, at seeing, by his niece's 
agitated reception of him, how great her 
anxiety on his account had been. The sudden 
bereavement which Miss Derwent had recently ' 
nndei^one made her nervously ready to an- 
ticipate evil. She had not slept, and her pale 
cheek and tearful eyes showed that the vigil 
had been a painful one. 

He felt ashamed, wh^n he looked at his 
niece's altered countenance, of having heed- 
lessly yielded to the soUcitations of his Mends. 
Even the merry Clarice was grave, and seemed 
inclined to reproach him for her friend's dis- 
tress. The cares of a family were come upon 
him; and he perceived that he could not 
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offend, as liad been his wont, with impunity, 
against the orderly regulations of his present 
mode of living. He must pay the penalty of 
a Kttle consideration for the womanly feelings 
of* the fair girls, who were imparting a domes- 
tic aspect to his home. 

As quickly as possible, he shook off the un- 
accustomed weight of self-upbraiding, and told 
them whatever was likely to interest them re- 
specting the meeting he had attended. He 
was quite sorry he had not driven them over. 
The opening of the road was really a pretty 
sight. The member's carriage and his own, 
Mrith those of several of the county gentry had 
passed along it, with the horses gaily decked 
with ribands and the band playing. All his 
acquaintances in the neighbourhood were there, 
and the kindest ^iquiries had been made after 
Miss Derwent. 

*^ Holloway had got a capital ' dinner, and I 
could scarcely refuse to do like the rest, and 
patronise the Gedrge :" he said, continuing his 
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excuses. '^ I never for a naament thought that 
you would be uzieasy. An <M baehelorlike 
me, Miss Le Sage, gets into strangely unoom* 
fortable Trays, and learns to belieye tiiat no- 
body cares in the least what has become of 
him. I had not forgotten yoa, howerer. Lady 
Fortescue, and half-a-dozen other county dames, 
are most anxious to be permitted to pay their re- 
spects to you both. The widow says die never 
heard of such a thing as my shutting up the 
house for a month ; and positively declares that 
she will not wait l<Higer than next week to bid 
you welcome to the neighbourhood. It grieves 
me more than I can exj^ess to see you look so 
pale, Laura, and to think that it is my fault 
You must put on your bcmnet at once, and let 
me take you a drive down to the sea, to bring 
back 19 your cheeks the colour which my mis- 
conduct has frightened away. I came home 
twice the pace I should otherwise have done, 
when I saw how gloriously the tide was rolling 
in, on purpose that you might not lose the plea- 
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sure of makiiig your first acquaintance with 
the beach at high water. There is no time to 
spare. 

He hurried them off good-naturedly, saying 
that he had ordered the horses to be put to 
the phaeton, as he drove into the yard. ' The 
carriage would be at the door almost imme- 
diately. 

Sir Frederick had changed his ck)stume, and 
had a fresh eqnipage ready for them, when 
they rejoined him. He seemed in his best 
spirits, and as if he did not intend to bear any 
more scolding ; and Miss Derwent was far from 
™hmg to it ii^er punitaeat upon hi, 
sins of inadyertency. She saw that he had felt 
really penitent, ai^d strove in her turn to ap- 
pear cheerful. Her young fidr fece, contrasted 
with her deep mourning, was always pretty and 
mtei«Bting. 

As they drove through the winding lanes, 
she told her uncle of their walk on the pre- 
vious evening, and of their meeting Lewis 
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Pemberton on the threshold of the den of 
misery and disease which they had been 
tempted to enter. Sir Frederick vehemently 
expressed his disgust with Eoger Pemberton 
for his hard usage of his labourers, and neglect 
of the comfort of his tenantry. He coloured 
when Laum said, gently, she was sure he did 
not know that, a few hundred yards farther 
on, one of his own cottages was in an almost 
equally disconsolate condition. 

He did not express, as readily as she had ex- 
pected,^ his intention of rectifying what was 
amiss; though he promised her that some- 
thing should be done for the widow- He re- 
membered her petition, and that his steward 
had plagued him about turning her out of the 
cottage, which he would not allow. Some 
notion, too, he had that she was a great pet of 
Mrs. Derwent's, or of young Pemberton, and 
the rest of that set. He would tell Lambert 
to see about it ; but, unless you went into the 
matter thoroughly, and heard both sides of the 
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story, it was impossible to escape being imposed 
upon. 

"Don't say anything before Holcombe of 
having seen Lewis Pemberton going into one 
of my cottages:^' he said, driving on faster, 
as if wishing to get rid of the subject. " Cler- 
gymen are, in general, very particular about 
not interfering with each other, and I scarcely 
think he would like it. There is a great deal 
of jealousy between them already. What 
brings that young fellow out of his own dis- 
trict ?" 

He looked somewhat inquisitively at Laura 
and Clarice alternately. Miss Le Sage was the 
first to auswer. 

" You should rather enquire what keeps Mr. 
Holcombe away from where his presence seems 
so greatly needed :" she remarked. " He may 
con^tulate himself that it is a minister of our 
own Church who has taken up his neglected 
duties. A Boman Catholic priest, or a dissen- 
ter of any sect whatsoever, would be warmly 
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-vrelcomed by l^iese poor creatures, if he con- 
fronted boldly, for their sakes, the danger of in- 
fection which others are afraid to me^t How 

* 

can you wondw, as you did yesterday, at the 
village of Maydwell being full of dissenters, if 
the Bector is more intere&ted in an aj^roaching 
cricket match, than in the wel&re of his pa- 
rishioners ?" 

^^Oh, Holcombe hates the dissenters as 
much «as I do I" answered Sir Frederidc, care- 
lessly. " They meet with no mercy at his 
hands. He cuts them up famously in his ser- 
mons. He would not suit me, if he had any 
leaning to^rards the Methodists ; and he is a 
much more ^nergetic, talented fellow than you 
fancy, and took a capital degree at Cambridge. 
Sorely, a man is none the worse, be he priest 
or layman, for enjoying a thoroughly English 
amusement, like cricket. It has done all the 
good in the world in my parish.^ 

Miss Le Sage did not C(mliradict him. Con- 
sidering her position in the family, she, perhaps, 
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fdt that she had abeady expressed her- 
self too warmly, and that Sir Frederiok 
Derwent might not approve of being lectured, 
and his Mends censured by his niece's com- 
panion. 

He took this, like most other thiags, yery 
easily, leaning back in the carriage, and talk- 
ing, to the pretty creatures he was driving, 
while his horses had their own way. To be 
sure, the lane was so narrow that there was 
not much choice for them ; and Sir Frederick 
knew every stone and straggling thorn-branch 
upon, or beside, the road< 

Perhaps he was apprehensive lest the small 
collection of tiny cottages, congregated at the 
mouth o£ the brook, and extending along the 
slope of the opposite hill, should frighten his 
seclusion-loving niece ; for he did not mention 
that anything resembling a watering-place ex- 
isted, through whichthey must passontheirway 
to the beach. It looked quiet enough not to terrify 
the shyest maiden. Not a soul was to be seen. 
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The sign swinging between two high posts, in 
front of the Inn, was the only moving thing 
in the long, steep street, composed principally 
of small cottages, each with its strip of gar- 
den before it and in the rear. Here and there, 
a miscellaneous magazine, yclept, though there 
wei:e several competitors for precedence, ^ the 
Shop,' varied the uniformity of the view. One 
of these establishments had the additional 
claim upon public attention, of being the Post 
Office. Nearly opposite, a lane turned down, 
by the garden waU of one of the little old- 
maidish-looking dwellings, in the direction of 
the sea. 

The moment Sir Frederick Derwent's car- 
riage came round the comer by the bridge, a 
very remarkable change took place in the aspect 
of the slumbering street. At aU the little green 
gates, as if by magic, some of the inmates of 
the tiny villas w^re suddenly seen standing. 
The shop window-blinds were raised to exhibit 
the goods displayed within. The lady at the 
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Post Office sorted the hitherto-tieglected ^s- 
patches, with frantio celerity. Instead of being 
kept Tmting, like those belonging to the for- 
lorn old maids, a packet of letters was put 
into the hand of Sir Frederick's servant, the 
instant that the carriage stopped. The very 
dogs which had been lying idly extended in 
the sunshine on the pavement, began to bark 
and look excited as he drove quickly up the 
street. 

The place, previously so quiet, w^oke*up into 
a state of bustling animation. Sir Frederick 
had something to slay to every one ; and all the 
inhabitants of Fordington appeared to have, or 
to wish to have, some communication to make 
to Sir Frederick. His progress up the street 
was quite an ovation, and evidently the gala 
event of the day. 

The busy hunters after lodgings stopped and 
stared, with countenances plainly denoting 
their satisfaction at the discovery that, quiet 
as the place looked, something was going forward 
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The houseboldeFS manifestly considered it a 
great recommendation to their apaxtmente, 
that the front windows commanded so good a 
view of the sixeet, and snatched the faTourahle 
moment of the Baronet's transit, to point it 
out to those who were inspecting the premise. 
An impromptu history of the occupants of the 
carriage was added; always concluding witii 
the intelligence that Sir Frederick Derweot 
was the most affiable of men, and did a great 
deal to amuse the visitors. Sometimes, the 
carriages from E^ydwell Place passed through, 
four times in the day. 

As might be expected, the strange ladies in 
deep mourning did not escape eager observa- 
ti(m. Every one knew that Sir Frederick 
Derwent's niece was coming to reside vdih 
him. It was the news of the month ; as im- 
portant as the resignation of a ministry, or the 
defeat of an army. The address on the letters 
had informed the community that a Mend of 
Miss Derwent's was ufcaying with her. Now, 
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all the population of Fordingtoii had an op- 
partaaity of gratifying theirpent-up curiosity,- 
Sir Frederick stopped at the Post Office ; then 
at the Inn, to enquire about a parcel he was 
expecting by the coach; and at the Shop, 
to purchase half a dozen yards of black shoe- 
riband. It required, to execute this order, the 
united intellects of the master of the establish- 
ment and his wife, besides the youtii who went 
on errands, and who had just darted to the 
horses' heads ; or, perhaps, each was anxious to 
have a good look at the ladies. 

It was a relief to turn out of the glare of 
the sunshine into the shady lane planted with 
trees, and with the blue sea terminating the 
view. A very small cove, with the brook 
spreading out and losing itself among the 
saiids, — ^two or three bathing machines, and a 
sort of sentry-box, in which a sdky-looking 
ooast-goardsman was observing the signs of 
the times, — ^appeared to form the object of their 
(hive. 
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Bold promontories of red sandstone shut in 
the bay. A strong tide was rolling in against 
them. Sir Frederick's intentions not having 
been known, the beach was quite solitary ; but, 
before they had been ten minutes sitting in the 
carriage, with their faces turned towards the 
sea, inhaling the fresh breeze, — ^by twos and 
threes, the idle and inquisitive pedestrians of 
the place were sauntering down the lane, to- 
wards the water side. 

"Excuse me, Laura, buti I must speak to 
Mrs. Bingley !" Sir Frederick said, drawing 
up suddenly, as they retraced their course, 
when they came opposite to a door in the wall 
wHch formed one side of the lane, and ap- 
peared to belong to private grounds. A very 
pretty woman was staading against it, and 
keeping her children with some difficulty from 
getting in the way of the horses, owing* to 
their anxiety to shake hands with Sir Fred- 
erick. She seemed to have just come through 
the portal, with her merry little group. Two 
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young men with cricket bats in their hands, 
were following the party. 

Sir Frederick shook hands with but did not 
introduce the lady to his niece. He threw a 
merry glance at Clarice, as he urged the young 
men, above all things, and whatever Bingley 
said, to mind their cricket ; and told them that 
the ground at Maydwell would be open in a 
fortnight ; and invited the handsome mother 
and her children to attend the next match. 
The youngsters shouted with delight: — ^The 
mother *said, she would come ; yes, certainly ! 
" that is," she added, smiling, " if Bingley 
will let me ; but he is so much engaged ia the 
parish, and sometimes he does not like my 
going anywhere without him." 

Sir Frederick laughed at her scruples. 
" Surely," he said, " you are not always teach- 
ing and preaching. If Bingley cannot spare 
the time, one of the young men wiU drive you 
over. Don't bury yourself, as he does, among 
the cottages and school-houses ! " 
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The pretty woman shrugged her shoulders. 
^* Bingley is so particular ! '-■ she answered. 
"The other day, we ware at a Consecration, 
and I begged and prayed of him to let me look 
on at your cricket-ground, for half an hour, in 
returning. He would not hear of it. He 
droye like tRe wind past your gates. But I 
will try to come. Thank goodness ! there is 
not a Consecration every day in th^ week, and 
as for the school, it makes my head ache, and 
the children are so stupid, I can do nothing 
with them." 

The gay Cheltenham belle, whom the grave 
curate, in a luckless hour, had ^ chosen as his 
helpmate, passed on, calling in a sentimental 
manner to Adolphe, " dier Adolphe ! " — one 
of the young cricketers, to help her to take 
care of the boys. They were a great deal too 
much for her nerves* 

A few paces ianthsr On, coming out of the 
National Sehool, a very absent man in specta- 
cles and a black coat, almost ran against the 
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carriage. Sir Fredeiiek accosted him with 
marked respect. 

" Always at your duty, Bingley ! — I wish 
we were all like you. You .must not keep the 
hoys under lock and key, though, nor your 
pretty wife. Depend upon it, that does not 
answer. Drive them over to my house, on 
Thursday fortnight. The lads are wanted for 
cricket, and Mrs. Bingley likes to look on. 
Mind you come and take care of her. She is 
too handsome and good to he trusted to those 
wild young fellows, the pupils." 

He introduced the clergjrman to Laura and 
Clarice, saying in a pointed tone to the latter : — 

'' You will find this gentleman wherever 
danger, distress,- and difficulty, most do con^ 
gregate. He is the very prince of pastors. I 
am certain you. will he good friends." 

Both of the girls felt pleased with the grave, 
unworldly countenance, which unbent from its 
seriousness to smile upon them benevolently. 
Mr. Bingley had, of course, heard of Laura's 
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family afflictions, and misfortune always touched 
his heart. They stayed talking together 
for several minutes, while the groups on their 
way to and from the shore lingered to look at 
the carriage and horses, and to speculate upon 
Sir Frederick's guests ; and then drove rapidly 
back, through the lanes, to Maydwell. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 



There was only one service in the pretty 
church in Sir Frederick's grounds, on Sunday. 
Miss Derwent and Clarice missed the pleasant 
custom of haying the sacred building always 
open, which prevails in Boman Catholic coun- 
tries. It seemed, especially to Laura, whose 
feelings were sanctified by affliction, that the 
few hours dedicated to the purpose, alternately 
in the morning and afternoon, constituted a 
very short space to be spent in public worship. 
The custom of the place, however, had always 
been the same ; and no one but themselves ap- 
peared to wish it altered. 

The service happened to be in the morning, 
on the first Sabbath after their arrival. Sir 
Frederick made a point of attending, and was 
generally punctual. There was, indeed, little 

VOL* I. ' 
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excuse for being late, as the bells sounded very 
audibly for twenty minutes, and the church 
was close to the mansion. Mr. Holcombe 
likewise gave a little law to the Baronet ; and, 
if he could avoid it, did not commence the 
prayers until the family from the Place had 
taken their seats. 

Within and without, the edifice was in com- 
plete repair. The pews had been refitted since 
Sir Frederick came into the property ; and all 
the tokens of neglect which old Miles Pember- 
ton had sufiered to accumulate, had been care- 
fully obliterated. A very handsome raftered 
roof had been restored, and some ancient family 
monuments of the Derwents, in the chancel, 
retouched by the chisel of the sculptor, where 
time had efi&oed their distinctiye marks. From 
the outside, the mantling ivy crept over the 
arched window, and the high trees mellowed 
the glare of the sunshine. 

Laura Derwent was very much affected, 
when, for the first time, she knelt in prayer, 
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with the memorials of the dead of her own 
race around her. She had been too ill to be 
permitted to accompany the remains of her 
parents to England ; but she saw their names 
on a momunental stone near her, and Sir Fre- 
derick perceived that her slight form shook with 
emotion; — ^he heard her smothered weeping. 
Very kindly, he took the poor orphan's hand in 
his own, and held it tightly. Careless as he 
sometimes was, a very fervent prayer, that he 
might be able to supply the place of those 
whom she had lost, was iu his heart ; and, as 
he covered his face, and ^tood in his own station 
in the pew, before taking his seat, Laura felt 
his warm tears fall over her trembling fingers. 
Mr. Holcombe had an impressive voice, and 
read the service welL Both the girls were 
pleased and struck with his^ manner at first ; 
though, after a time, it wearied them. In the 
sermon, especially, his well-constructed, logical 
sentences rose and fell with a sort of musical 
cadence, monotonously, upon the ear. They 

I 2 . 
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scarcely wondered that so many of his oongie* 
gation, one after anoHier, went off to sleep. 

The discourse, too, was somewhat aboye the 
comprehension of the humble, village listener^* 
There was nothing to affect them personally, 
and rouse their attention ; no topic borrowed 
from the scenes of cottage-life open to the 
pastor, no metaphor taken from the husband- 
man's daily labour, and sphere of observation. 
All was classed and arranged scientifically. 
Mr. Holcombe no sooner mounted the pulpit^ 
than his academic studies and modes of expresr 
sion recurred to him. His was the learning of 
the schools ; not the larger insight which his 
position might have given him, into the joys 
and sorrows of humanity. 

His doctrine was strongly tainted with 
worldUness. It was not the lowly, self-denying 
faith of the Christian, confident in nothing but 
the all-sufficient merits of his Saviour ; meekly 
bending before the will of his Qod, and be- 
holding, in the Heaven revealed to him, a com* 
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pensation for the unequal portions assigned to 
man upon the earth ; but a proud extolling of 
virtue for its own sake ; an exhortation to 
cherish it for the reward it brought, — ^honour in 
the sight of man, favour with the Deity, length 
of days, and worldly prosperity. Unluckily, the 
sorrowfdl experience of those hardworking, ill- 
paid, but, often, honest and pious labourers, 
went against his pleasant theory. 

^ey could have told him, that duty, how- 
ever earnestly pursued, did not, infallibly, lift 
them above want; and, in a better mirror 
than he held up to them, those simple souls 
would, if they dared, have shown him that 
there was more in the counsels of Heaven, and 
in the darkened ways in which his fellow- 
creatures walked upon earth, than was dreamed 
of in his philosophy. Meanwhile, they treated 
him, out of regard for Sir Frederick rather 
than himself, respectfully ; but the old people 
read their Bibles, and the young left them un- 
opened, and pursued their wild courses, without 
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consulting or troubliiig their paator, eitbar 
about their spiritual deficiencies or their do*- 
mestic trials* Mr. Hdeombe led an easy life^ 
on the whole ; though he sometimes complained^ 
and his wife said he was sadly oy^worked. 
He diligently pr^axed his one sermon on the 
Saturday ; and eondesoended to duisten, marry, 
and bury those of his parishioners who re- 
quired these offices to be performed. The 
liberal housekeeping at the Place superseded 
much exertion in the smaller establishment of 
the Bectory ; and, of the peculiar dispositions 
of the members of his congregation, Mr. Hol- 
combe was entirely ignorant 

The bell of the small chapel on the hill, at 
Languard, was ringing, as Launi and Clarice 
sat in the summer-house in the grounds, while 
Sir Frederick drove over to Fordington for the 
letters. The two girls wished that his ani* 
mosity against the Pembertons did not reiider 
it unbecoming for them to walk across the 
fields to the afternoon service. 
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They talked of the yoimg clergyman's ear- 
nest manner, and evident kjiowledge of his 
flock ; and imagined how he would preach to 
his own people, the poor among whom he had 
been brought up ; and with whose wanta and 
ways he had been from childhood familiar. 
In his voice and mode of address, there was an 
expression of deep feeling for others, such as 
can be gained only by those who know what 
it is to suffer; and, at the same time, his counter 
nanoe wore a serenity which suited his high 
and holy calling. Laura and Clarice wished 
that, instead of sitting idly by the well, they 
might have gone to hear him. There was no 
musical peal ; only a single bell, which sounded 
for a few minutes, probably during the space 
it took {or the young minister to pass from the 
old manor-house to the chapel. They could 
see a few small groups of peasantry dotting the 
&ce of ihe hill, an hour afterwards, as they 
walked back to the house ; and imagined them 
to be the country-people going home, affcet the 
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conclusion of the servioe, to the scatteiFed cot- 
tages among the downs. 

Perhaps Laura recollected Mr. Fembertcm's 
wish that she should become acquainted wiib 
the state of her uncle's tenantiy ; for she asked 
Clarice what she thought it was in their power 
to do, for the benefit of their rural neighbours. 
Sir Frederick had said that it would take. a 
life-time to understand the wants of the 
peasantry ; and that, in £Eict, his tenants were 
a lazy, discontented race, whom it was impos* 
sible to satisfy. She certainly had not liked 
their looks, as they drove through the village ; 
and should be afraid to enter the doors, at 
which the men were loimging so idly. It 
could hardly do any good, she considered, to 
intrude upon them, and perhaps be received 
ungraciously. 

^^Your English home in your childhood, 
Laura, may have taught you something of the 
habits of the poor; since, even in a foreign 
land, your mother did not give up the practice 
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of vigiting them:" answered Clarice. ^^£ut 
I, brought up in a Solavonian wilderness, 
among those who thought the peculiarities of 
the wolves and wild boars, a more interesting 
study than the idioi^crasy of their serfs, am the 
worst person in the world to whom you could 
apply for instruction. Why do you not tell 
Sir Frederick of your wish to go into some of 
the cottages, and ask him for a carte dupays?^^ 

Laura shrank from this straightforward pro- 
position. 

^^I cannot consult Undle Frederick. He 
would only laugh, at me and call me a Metho- 
dist, or refer me to Mr. and Mrs. Holcombe. I 
dare say we should do more harm than good 
by interference. At all events, I have not the 
courage to propose it." 

She seemed, indeed, incapable of the effort ; 
and remained silent, witix her colour rising in 
her cheeks and then receding, and her tearfiil 
e^ fixed on the little wooden belfry of the 
chapel on the hill, just visible above the trees* 
I 2 
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SQar ftiend^ meigiMy once eiml^ w&t^ less 
aasiiyput to akep. 

^^I am not 80 aooommodating as you are, 
Lama," she observed, ^^ and &el a great desire 
to rousfe bim to activity, as well as to uproot 
his prejudices. It is the only sulijeat upon 
whidi he q^eabs harshly.. Until I came here, 
I £Euieied an English cottage a kind of paradise ; 
but tiiese mstio dweUings are temWy oomfort- 
less, and the aspect of the poor morose and 
careworn. I cannot understand Sir Erederick, 
who seems so goodnatured, being content to 
live with such dissatisfied-looking people axoimd 
him," 

^^ It must be a more energetic wiU than mine 
which governs his indolent nature:" said 
Laura. " I must confess tiiat I^am sadly dis- 
appointed. Hitiierto, all duties, all responsi- 
bilities, have been lightened to me. It is now 
when I am so dreadfdlly weak and helpless'**^ 
when I have no one eke to whom I can lb(^ 
for guidance and oounsel, — ^Chat my fEither's 
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ifepres^^tatiye, though I love him dearly^ ap- 
pears to me the last person in the world to 
whom I could appeal for either*" 

The poor girl wept bitterly. Clarice scarcely 
knew how to comfort her. She had, however, 
from earliest childhood been compelled to 
think and act, not only for herself but for 
others. Np timid irresolution clouded her 
bright vision. Her clear glance rested upon 
the landscape, foreign to her as it was, with an 
earnest, searching expression, as if Laura's 
mournful words had given an interest, previ- 
ously unfelt, to the thatched roofe of Maydwell, 
dimly visible tlixough tixe trees of the paxk. 
Knowing even less than her friend, of the re- 
quirements for such a task as Lewis had re- 
commended^ she saw in an instant how much 
it would benefit Laura to engage in it. 

Carefully and religiously educated as she 
had been by affectionate parents, Laura Der- 
went, on the contrary, was iU qualified for the 
part in life which she was called upon to per- 
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fonnr. If her mother's habitual charily had 
brought her in contact with poverty, she had 
seen it only in its most picturesque aspect,-^ 
under southern skies, and among trailing vine* 
yards. The natural timidity of her disposition 
had incieased, from the reliance she placed on 
the counsels of Colonel and Mrs. Derwent; 
while their affection had spared her, hitherto, 
every painful conflict with the harsher elements 
of which society is composed. 

In spite of Sir Frederick's invitation, and a 
great inclination to see more of the visitors at 
the Place, Mrs. Holcombe did not think it cor- 
rect to call upon Miss Derwent, until after she 
had seen her at church. She was irreproach- 
able in all matters of etiquette, and had de- 
termined to do exactly what was proper by Sir 
Frederick's niece. Before leaving the house, 
she looked into her husband's study to enquire 
whether he had any message to send to Ihc 
Baronet, or suggestion to make ; and had the 
satisfaction of hearing that her somewhat 
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stadied oostome was precisely vrhat stilted the 
ocoasioiL She was aware of the &ct, but it 
was agreeable to have it confirmed. Mr. Hol- 
combe, when he thought it worth while to 
trouble himself about it^ had excellent taste 
in dress. It was true that they had been mar* 
ried too long for the Beotor, generally speak* 
ing, to deal much in compliments; but he 
lifted his head from the letters he was writing, 
on her entrance, and admired his wife's quiet, 
and, at the same time, elegant appearance; 
watching her take her way through the garden, 
with unmistakeable approbation. 

Mrs% Holcombe made use of none of the 
private keys, and profited by none of the short 
cuts, which Sir Frederick's good nature had 
usually emboldened the family at the Parson* 
age to consider at their command. Though 

■ 

the day was intensely hot, and the hour pre* 
cisely that when there was scarcely any shadow 
on either side of the dusty road, she did not 
eyen oast a glance at the shady path through 
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the grove, wbich would have shorteiaed by one 
half her toilsome walk. She kiiew perfectly 
well the right course to pursue, and w^t 
through the martyrdom of her broiling progress 
with the patience of a saint. Even the chil- 
dren had gone to play in cool recesses among 
the trees. There was scarcely a person stirriilg 
in the village street. 

The tall hedges of evergreen, at May dwell 
Place, stood out in the sunshine, with their 
bright burnished leaves sparkling; and the 
white blossoms of the Portugal laurels emitted 
apowerfol fragrance, seeming to belongto a 
more southern clime than that wherein they 
had grown almost to the height of the old 
trees, which, farther from the house, .were 
throwing their shadows on the grass. Clarice 
and Laura, were conversing in Italian, when the 
old butl^, who had been standing at the hall- 
door at the time of Mrs. Holcombe's approach, 
ushered her into the drawingroom. 

Miss Derwent appeared to be very i^ervous, 
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(Hrebably, from hsmng been completely taken 
hy surprifie. They had led such an nndisturbed 
existenoe, lately, that Laura, though she did 
not like to refuse to receive her uncle's Mends, 
felt the shock which a sensitiye mind always 
experiences, when the bounds which set those 
whom a great sorrow has yisited apart from the 
world, are first transgressed. 

Mrs. Holcombe's self-possession seldom failed 
her; but, woman of the world. as she was, the 
task of forming acquaintance with Sir Fred- 
erick's languid niece was more arduous than 
she had anticipated. Miss Derwent seemed 
insensible to flattery, and shrank back from 
her polite attempts at sympathy. Something 
in her visitor's manner jarred against her feel- 
ings. Laura had, at all times, great difficulty 
in controlling them. After a few formal sen- 
tences had been uttered, she sat silent, and 
left the trouble of entertaining the Eector's 
wife, to Clarice. , 

Mrs. Holcombe's manners were lively and 
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eafly, but she was a person who never did any* 
thing without an object. As her visit was in* 
tended to be one of investigation, she would 
hardly have thought it worth while to admire 
a bed of moss-roses in fall bloom, opposite to 
the window, if she had not wished for a 
Ute-d-tete with the beautiM girl whose lively 
countenanop, certainly, promised a more con- 
genial response to her overtures towards cor- 
diality, than Laura's dejected reserve. The 
manceuvte succeeded completely. In a few 
moments, Clarice, who was glad to give Laura 
time to compose herself, was walking with 
Mrs. Holcombe on the lawn. 

She did not seem inclined to be communica- 
tive, when Mrs. Holcombe, in pursuance of her 
desire to know her motives for establishing 
herself at Maydwell, questioned her with 
seeming interest and sympathy respecting her 
Mends on the continent, and enquired whether 
she had resided with Miss Derwent in Italy. 

" Not exactly :" answered Clarice, colouring, 
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she hardly knew why, at Mrs. Holcombe's 
maimer of putting the question. '^We were 
very much together; and, before Laura's 
parents left England, we were schoolfellows. 
That was^e beginning of our friendship." 

Bhe was gathering the roses, which they had 
oome out to admire, for Mrs. Holcombe, while 
she spoke. 

^^ Oh, pray. Miss Le Sc^e, do not cut these 
beautifdl flowers for me ! Some persons are so 
particular; though Sir Frederick generally 
brings me in to rob his garden, when these 
&yourite roses of mine are in bloom. But 
then, he might not like it so well, now that he 
has ladies in the house.. I cannot suffer you 
to gather them for me." 

**They will scarcely be missed:" said 
Clarice. " I do not think Sir Frederick Der- 
went cares much about flowers, excepting for 
the pleasure they afford to others. There are 
very few about the place. He calls these Mrs. 
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Holcombe's roses, and was telling us, yester- 
day morning, how much you admired them." 

Mrs. Holcombe looked pleased, and allowed 
Clarice to go on increasing the fiagrant 
bouquet, without farther opposition* 

" I dare say you have been accustomed to 
much more beautiful gardens than these, in 
Italy:" she observed. "I must show you 
mine, though you will, perhaps, think very 
little of it. Indeed, you see nearly its whole 
extent from the road. Sir Frederick says, my 
borders are always gay, and often begs for a 
flower in passing. I hope that Miss Derwent 
will soon recover her spirits. He is of a very 
oheerfol disposition. . I can scarcely imagine 
any circumstance making him serious long; 
and we are usuaUy very good neighbours. You 
will not like England, after the gay life which, 
no doiibt, you have been accustomed to leading 
abroad, if your friend's depression of spirits 
keeps yon a prisoner. Is Miss Derwent 
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always so pale and sad ? You must find it a 
great trial to be with her; for, if your eyes 
speak* truth, your disposition is sanguine and 
mirthful." 

Mrs, Holcombe used a strong interrogative 
accent. . Perhaps she thought Miss Le Sage's 
clear complexion and animated features, bright 
glances, and freedom of speech, unbecoming for 
a companion; but, if this were her opinion, 
her countenance did not betray it. She seemed 
interested and amused; yet Clarice involun- 
tarily shrank &am her. 

" It will be some time, I fear, before Laura 
regains her spirits," she said, very gravely. 
" She is exteemely sensitive, aud wishes ta. lead 
a retired life, if possible ; though she is anx- 
ious not to alter Sir Frederick's habits, with 
which, as yet, we are hardly acquainted. I like 
this jplace very muc^, and am not at all afiraid 
of dullness. Sir Frederick does all in his 
power to make us happy." 

"He is the most goodnatured of men," 
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remarked Mrs. Holcombe, warmly. '' My prin- 
cipal fear is, that yon will make his home so 
pleasant that we shall see nothing of him at 
the Bectory, as Miss Derwent seems determined 
to be unsociable. In that case, we shall 
not be the gainers by her coming to Mayd- 
weU." 

Clarice thought that she looked slightly 
offended, and proposed returning to the house. 
As they walked back, Mrs. Holcombe said — 

'' Your name is not exactly an English one ; 
though I have known Le Sages in the west. 
Perhaps you have connections in this part of 
tiie ootmHy, whom you are going to visit when 
you leave Maydwell ?" 

It did not appear that Miss Le Sage had any 
relations to yisit, or any definite plans that 
were likely to take her away from her fdend. 

Mrs. Holcombe looked rather dissatisfied. 

" Mr. Holcombe will quite enjoy talking 
Italian with you," she remarked. " He has tra- 
velled a great deal. In fact, he is rather thrown 
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away in a place like this, where, of course, 
any display of information in the pulpit would 
be inappropriate. My accomplishments axe 
only school-taught ; and, in the country, it is 
strange how soon our early studies are for- 
gotten, especially after marriage. I am sure 
you are musical. One of my crotchets is, that 
talents are always hereditary. Is your mother 
— I think you said that she is still living — a 
proficient in the science ?" 

Clarice's reply did not suit Mrs. Holcombe's 
theory. 

"My mother does not sing," she said. 
"Her fayourite amusement is drawing. She 
excels in taking slight but spirited likenesses 
and caricatures." 

" How could she make up her mind to part 
with you?" enquired Mrs. Holcombe, rather 
pathetically. " She has, perhaps, a numerous 
family ? You have left a great many pretty 
sisters behind you, to supply your place ?" 
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Clarice could not help smiling at her com- 
panion's evident curiosity. 

"My mother is not lonely without me, 
though she has no other child," she answered. 
" She is very fond of society. At present, 
Laura stands most in need of mine." 

" An only daughter ! I am half angry with 
you for coming away," persisted Mrs Holcombe. 
" Depend upon it, she will not spare you long. 
Are you not sorry to leave Italy • for this dull 
place ?" 

" No !" said Clarice, decidedly. " It is my 
own choice. There are circumstances which 
make a residence at home disagreeable to me. 
My mother acquiesces in the necessity for a 
temporary separation." 

It was impossible for Mrs. Holcombe, with- 
out indelicacy, to press her enquiries farther ; 
especially as Clarice's colour rose, and she 
quickened her steps back to the house. 

As they entered the drawingroom together. 
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Mrs. Holcombe's shawl, perhaps accidentally, 
swept off a letter and a handkerchief from a 
small table near which Clarice had been sitting. 
She noticed, while stooping to replace them, 
that the handwriting was bold, careless, and 
flowing, and the date at the top of the open 
sheet of paper, not Italian, but apparently 
Polish or Hungarian. In laying it down, 
she turned it over on the other side, and the 
signature, consisting of a simple, foreign- 
looking. Christian name, '' Fedor," caught her 
eye. 

There was nothing to tempt her to prolong 
her visit. Miss Derwent's manner was still 
very chilling ; but, before taking leave, Mrs. 
Holcombe paused to look at the music which 
was scattered upon the pianoforte, and learned 
from Laura that Clarice was, as she had 
guessed, a beautiful singer. The intelligence 
did not put her in a better humour, though she 
professed to be delighted at hearing it. Some 
of the pieces she was examining were extremely 
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difficult. One song was dedicated by the com- 
poser to Miss Le Sage. 

^^ Sir Frederick is passionately fond of 
music," she remarked, looking up, ratiier 
suddenly, at Clarice. " I dare say . you have 
found that out. Musical people always under- 
stand one another. I tell him he has, a fine 
voice, and ought to cultivate it Perhaps, 
when he discovers what a proficient you are, 
he will ask you to give him lessons." 

"We have had no time for singing," said. 
Clarice. " I thought it might amuse Laura, 
this evening, if she felt equal to it," she 
added, lowering her tone; "but she has not 
touched the pianoforte for nearly a year." 

" I prophesy, that, when you once begin, you 
will not easily be allowed to leave ofiC^" an- 
swered Mrs. Holcombe. " Sir Frederick makes 
me go through all my girlish song-books, when- 
ever he spends an evening with us ; but I know 
that he prefers Italian music, and a more 
scientific style than mine. He has gone up 
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to London, more than once, merely to hear a 
favourite prima donna, and come back the next 
day.^^ 

She stood near the instrument for a few 
minutes longer, talking on the same subject, 
and asking questions respecting the opera at 
Milan and Naples. Miss Derwent hardly 
joined in the conversation, and was glad when 
their visitor took leave of them. 

^' I cannot thank you enough, dearest," she 
said to Clarice, " for taking Mrs. Holcombe 
off my hands. The very tone of her voice 
annoyed me. I could hear it rising interro- 
gatively at the end of every sentence, while 
you stood in the garden by the rose-bed, and 
felt certain that she was asking you all sorts 
of troublesome questions. She is, I feel con- 
vinced, though she looks good-humoured, a 
dangerous, inquisitive kind of person." 

Laura laughed somewhat nervously. The 
bad effects of Mrs. Holcombe's presence upon 

VOL. I. K 
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her sensitiye temperament, htA eyidently not 
subsided. 

'^ How unfortunate it is/' she added, ^^ that I 
should have taken an inveterate dislike, abready, 
to our nearest neighbour, and one who seems 
anxious to be ciyil !" 

^^ I do not think Mrs. Holoombe is very par- 
tial to either of us :" said Clarice, drily. '' I 
talked too much, and you too little to please 
her. I am certain, all the deductioins she has 
formed, either from my mirth or your gravity, 
are unfavourable ones. She would much rather 
have Sir Frederick, and the moss-roses, at her 
own disposal, and regards us as interlopers 
upon her pecidiar domain." 

^^ These people are ^ing my unde harm :" 
said Laura, more energetically than usual. '^ I 
wish you would help me, Clarice, to dispute 
their claim to him. He is too careless, I fear, 
already, on many points of duty; and this 
worldly woman, and amusement-seeking clergy- 



I 
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man, confirm Mm in his errors. Do not let ns 
give up tibe' fiield to them." 

<^ I am quite ready to assist you, if you are 
in earnest :" replied Claxioe. ^^ But you 
nmst 623^ yourself more than you have lately 
doney if you enter the lists with a wily an- 
tagonist, like Mrs. Holcombe. I believe, it is 
in your power to do much good to Sir Fred- 
erid£ and all around you, if you assume your 
proper position in his family." 

^^ I am not sure ^ that the task is as easy as 
you suppose :" answered Laura, relapsing into 
timidity. '^ All my life, I have been hearing 
of my unele Frederidb as a perscm who never 
thought seriously. It' is rather late in the day 
to attempt his reformotiozL" 

Her friend did not seem dic^sed to be so 
easily discouraged. 

'^ Let us begin with ourselves, Laura. I 

doubt whether we are either of us good enough, 

at present, to influence others beneficially. I 

do not like professions; It does not always 

K 2 
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follow that, because men, on light occasions, 
bear themselves cheerfally, they cannot assume 
a graver tone. My experience has been among 
the dissipated and Mvolous ; but there is an 
air of genuine worth and sincerity about Sir 
Frederick Derwent, which would make me 
trust him ; and I do not think I should be de- 
ceived. Your fether was of my opinion." 

Miss Derwent looked at. her Mend's ani- 
mated countenance. 

^^ You are sunny and bright as the morning, 
Clarice. My father always said that Uncle 
Frederick made every one who approached him 
happy. You are xmder the benevolent in- 
fluence ; and are just the kind of person whom 
this joyous atmosphere suits ; but the sunshine 
is too bright for me." 

She leaned her fair head back languidly and> 
was silent for a moment. Presently, she 
said: 

^^ And yet you mwt not fancy that this, 
ease-loving host of ours has not experienced 
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hiB full share of trial. Besides the one of 
which he speaks so often, my imcle Frederick 
has suffered the heayiest of all disappoint- 
ments ; and my heart reproached me, the other 
night, for haying teased him about never 
having been really in love. The long delay 
of his expectations respecting this property, 
would have have been less felt, i^ at the same 
time, he had not relinquished nearer and 
dearer hopes. How much the struggle cost him, 
my father, in whose behalf it was made, never 
knew, until, years afterwards, he discovered 
that his brother's absence from England origi- 
^ nated in the pain it cost him to see the woman 
he had loved the wife of another. This was 
not all: — ^to enable his younger brother to 
marry, he cheerfiilly gave up a considerable 
part of his income, averring that he should 
soon succeed to the fiunily estates. My &ther 
would not have accepted of the sacrifice, had 
he known how doubly painful to that generous 
heart it was to make it" 
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Laura's eyes gliBtened viih eiaotion, but Ae 
seemed fmusiidily Tcmsed atid interested. She 
talked over, ivith her Mend, what they had 
heard from Xi&wis SVoBberton of the state of 
the popr^ aod agroed to visit their cottages. 
At the same time, CSanoe suggested ihat Ihey 
ahovld choose their opportunity better for tell^ 
ii^ the residt of their investigatioiis to Bir 
Frederick, and enter into his kind wish to 

« 

amnse litem more dieerfiilly. 

Laiira hersdf proposed that, in the evening, 
as Mrs. Holeombc^had raised her voioe, at the 
end of the sentence sufficiently for her to hear 
of his fondness for mttsiey'*^-C!laciee should sing 
to him. 
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CHAPTEE IX. 



Mrs. Kouqoubb did not stop at any cottage in 
the yilk^, on her return to the Bectory. Her 
countenanoe was less good-humoured than when 
she set out on her walk. She entered the 
pleasant moming^room, looking into the gar- 
den, where Sir fVederick had found them at 
breakfast, and said, somewhat abruptly, to her 
husband, who was lying on the so£^ reading a 
novel :-— 

" Well ! I have tired myself to death by 
walking, in the heat of the day, to oall on 
Miss Derwent ; and I heartily wish I had hot 
gone." 

She waited a moment^ but het husband did 
not look up. 

" It was very evident that she neither ex- 
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pected nor desired to see mOj and that the 
pleasure of yisiting at MaydweU is ov^." 

^^ I felt certain that you would not like each 
other :'' replied Mr. Holcombe. " Ladies al- 
ways contrive to dislike, at the first glance, and 
to quarrel with, at the first word, those persons^ 
whom it is desirable they should conciliate. I 
thought them both handsome, amiable looking 
girls enough, in church ; particularly the young 
lady whom Miss Derwent has engaged as com-, 
panion. Sather too striking in appearance, all 
things considered, for the situation." 

" Of course !" said Mrs. Holcombe, em- 
phatically. ^^ Miss Derwent must be a sim- 
pleton to bring such a girl into the house of 
her badielor uncle, and then to allow her to 
take the upper hand in eyei^hing. She 
turned me over to her immediately. I do not 
believe she said ten words during my visit. 
Eely upon it, that foreign-looking creature will 
be mistress over all in that house, before she 
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has been settled there for a month. I read 
both spirit and firmness in her countenance." 

Mx. Holcombe looked a^t his wife attentively. 
^* Oh, Derwent will neve^ marry ! " he said, 
after a pause^ during which he seemed to be 
, collecting his ideas. ^^ They^ are too many 
reasons to render it inconvenient, for a crotch- 
etty old fellow, such as he is becoming, to make 
up his mind to such a step. Our Charley is 
just as likely as not, to come in for a handsome 
egacy from his godfather. He will leave 
nothing that he can avoid bestowing upon them, 
to the Pembertons." 

" I Used to think so : " replied his wife. 
^^ Not that one would put such an idea into the 
child's mind ; but he certainly is a great £a.vour- 
ite with Sir Frederick. That has nothing to 
do with what I was saying. As Sir Frederick'^ 
friend, I should rejoice to see him suitably 
married;— to such a person as your sister 
Penelope, for instance, to whom he paid great 
attention, last summer. But it would be an 
K 5 
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extreme disappointment and inconvenience to 
have a Lady Dttnrcoit) whom I disliked) at 
Maydwell Flaoe ; and I made np my mind, 
most decidedly, oa the evenmg wheqi he stopped 
the earriage to speak to us, that Miss Le Sage 
was a very unfit person for him to have staying 
there." 

^^ I think you are right : " observed the 
Beotor. ^' But Derwent is too old a bird to be 
caught with chaff ;*^besides, he cannot marry 
without money. If he has any one, it will be 
the widow. Lady Fortesoue was making des- 
perate love to him, at the opening of the road, 
last week.'.' 

^^ He is not, by any means, an elderly man 
yet : " said Mrs. Holcombe. '^ Most women 
would call him handsome, and he has a soft 
heart. I* hope that artfol Italian<-eyed girl 
may not make a complete fool of him. I tried 
to sound her on the subject, but she was very 
reserved. However, she praised him for his 
kmdness." 
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^^ He will never thiiik of her. Perwent, 
with all his goodtiatiire, is a ^mid te]Lo% atLd 
this girl is probably a persQ& of low origin. 
Did you zpake out any partioulars about her ?" 

^^ Only that she was at school with !Miss 
Berwent : '' answered his wife. ^^ UnlesB she 
was a teacher in the establidimraii;, this seems 
strange ; for I know Laura Berwmit went to 
one of the first houses in iL<mdon. Her educa- 
tion was enormously expensive. I cannot say 
she seems to have profited by it. Sbub struck 
me 88 being an unformed, awkward creature. 
Miss Le Sage, certainly, was mofe polite, and 
took upon herself to do the honours ; gathered 
^ Frederick's moss-roses with the air of a 
que^ and ventured on a thousand liberties, 
which, if /had been Miss Derwent, I should 
certainly not have overlooked." 

Mrs. Holcombe laid the flowers Clarice had 
gathered for her, on the table, with an air of 
disgust. 

^^ I shall not rest until I know something 
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more about her. She coloured up, vheu I 
asked if she were one of the Cotuish Le Sages, 
9nd said, she knew nothing of the Vest of 
England. Her family was of foreign extrac- 
tion. Her dress is quite peculiar, and not at 
all what I like ; a sort of mixture of quaker- 
ism and coquetry; high and plain, with a 
beautiM guipure collar, and costly ruffles. 
Miss Derwent's were only black crape, and her 
handkerchief broad-hemmed ; but her compa^ 
nion's was trimmed with lace worth a guinea a 
yard, and embroidered all over. ]!^othing 
could be more ridiculous. I was not able to 
make out the materid,l of her gown; but, 
though it looked simple, I am sure it was yery 
expensiye. She wore French brodequins of 
black watered silk, with soles like paper." 

Mr. Holcombe laughed. ^^ You seem to 
have observed her closely. Do put those roses 
in water ; their scent is delicious. I shall set 
Derwent on his guard against this fascinating 
young lady, especially if she has pretty feet ; 
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\ 

but you appear only to have noticed her 



Mrs. Holcombe looked very discontented, as 
she arranged the roses in a jar on the table. 
" I see how it will be. You and Sir Frederick 
will both be in&tuated about these girls, and 
never look to the future. Beally, as a clergy- 
man, Holcombe, you ought to be more cir- 
cumspect;, and not put such notions into his 
head. I cannot imagine what has made him do 
such a foolish thing as to invite them to Mayd- 
well. It. is not a fit house for them to stay in 
alone. All the country will be talking about 
it. I cannot conceive how they will conduct 
themselves, when he gets the gay set round 
him who usually fill the place." 

^' At present, you have no cause for anxiety, 
since the house is closed to company. Der- 
went is thinking a great deal about his poor 
brother, and has done a very kind action in 
receiving his niece. I am afraid it will put 
him sadly out of his way. Pray try and get 
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over this ridiculous dislike, and make yourself 
agreeable to his Mends. Maydwell would be a 
dull place enough, aU the year round, were it 
not for his constant kindness.'' 

The Beetor went back to his book, inhaling 
the scent of the roses oomplaoently. He did 
not enter into the feelings of his wife, nor i^ 
preciate the exteoit of the difference caused by 
the presence of this newly atrived female 
relative, in the household of a single num, 
whose mansion, gardens, hospitality, patronage, 
and affections, Mrs. Holcombe had previously 
considered to be, in a great measure, at her 
own disposal. 

A heavy shower in the afternoon i»:evented 
Sir Frederick from taking the ladies a drive. 
After it was over, Laura and Clarice walked in 
the garden with himu: This was a large, square 
enclosure, by no means solely devoted to orna- 
ment, but with fruit trees carefully trained 
against the walls, and trim espaliers bordering 
some of the walks. Down the middle extended 
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a broad spaod of green sward, smooth as vel- 
vet, between great beds of lavender freshened 
by the rain, masses of sweet peas, and other 
common but fragrant flowers. Sir Frederick 
gathered them for his &ir companions, as they 
passed along. 

Beyond this garden, a walk between sweet* 
briar hedges, led into another, more exclusively 
Med with vegetables and useful herbs. Mrs. 
Derwent had taken great delight in cultivating 
medicinal plants, and was famous for her re- 
ioeipts and prescriptions^ She had, Sir Ered- 
erick observed, done her best to persuade him, 
when he was a boy, that coffee might be made 
from dandelion roots superior to. the infusion of 
the Arabian berry. Sage, mint, rue, balm, and 
tansy, were all among the painful reminiscences 
of his childhood. He could not look at the 
pretty white chamomile flowers, without recol- 
lecting how many cups of the bitter decoction 
she had made him swallow ; nor see the pop- 
pies and hyssop without fancying that his head 
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began to ache again, as it used to do, When 
they were administered at the fist symptoms 
of a cold. 

He saw her now, with her thidE brocade 
dress sweeping the ground, and taking up so 
much room, that she obliged him to walk 
before her ; — ^his mischievous propensities not 
allowing her to feel happy, while he was bring- 
ing up the rear. 

His brother ' Edward and himself had sp&at 
their vacations from school and college at 
Maydwell, during ttieir uncle's life-tune.: 
Though Sir Frederick did not advert to her 
fitther, in her hearing, Laura knew that they had 
been inseparable, until the latter ent^:ed the 
army, and every syllable he uttered concerning 
those early days interested her. His voice 
and manner almost always exerdsed a powerM^ 
but not a painfiil influence over her feelings. 
There was sufficient resemblance between the 
brothers to attach her strongly to her uncle 
while his open brow and frankly-smiling coun- 
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tenanoe were not such as to engender melan- 
choly reflections. 

She sat down to rest, for a few moments, 
in a little alcoTe of honeysuckles at the termi- 
nation of ike broad grass-walk. Her sweet, 
young &ce was calm, though pale. Clarice 
and Sir Frederick saw that her heart was fiill, 
aood continued to pace up . and down, without 
h^. As she watched her uncle's manly figure, 
and caught his affectionate glance, Laura felt 
that she was not a stranger at Maydwell. She 
thox^ht of her own lather's honourable and 
sted&st courage, serene piety, and dignified 
demeanour. The brothers seemed to her again 
to stand side by side, as they had often done in 
early manhood, on the old turf walk; and 
through the more buoyant manner and sunny 
smile of the survivor, she fancied that she 
could trace the same firm basis of integrity, 
the kindly temper and generous disposition, 
possessed by her dead &ther. Clarice's words 
of cheerful prophecy returned to her recoUec- 
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tion ; and as she gazed at the bees humming 
among the sweet flowers, and carrying' home 
their rich stores to their hive, — ^the butterflies 
fluttering over the beds of kvender, as if re- 
joicing in their perfume, — ^her sadness departed. 
A healthier view of life and its many pleasures 
and occupations dawned upon her ; and she re- 
solved, if possible, to put her Mend's wishes 
into execution. 

Sir Frederick Derwent, meanwhile, in his 
own way, was, as Mr. Holcombe had asserted, 
thinking a good deal about his brother. 

" There never was a finer fellow than Ed- 
ward, Miss Le Sage. No wonder that ipoot 
dear girl mourns for him so deeply !" he mA 
to Clarice. " The soul of honour, fi'om a boy ! 
He often made me ashamed of my short- 
comings,' and won for himself a character, even 
with my stem old aunt, that stood him in good 
stead. She never did a better thing than 
leaving part of her fortune to him. The Pem- 
bertons have a great spite against Laura, in 
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oauBequence. Eoger was not half satisfied 
with the portion of h^r savings which he in* 
heiited; but it gave me a better opinion of 

MxA. Derwent than j£ she had left the money 

♦ 

to myself." 

He gathered a firagrant spray of honeysockle 
for her, as he stopped speaking. 

^^Many a time/' he presently went on, 
^^ have Edward and I listened, in this green 
walk, to the old lady's lectures. I am sorry 
to say, they fell upon unproductive soU with 
me, and I got into a thousand sorftpes, the in- 
stant her baek was turned. How nobly he 
used to stand by me ! I shall not forget, when 
we were older — ^young men, just entering into 
^ife — ^my aimt's sorrow at believing, through 
some strange misrepresentation which had 
reached her, that Edward had been guilty of a 
graver indiscretion. He would not betray me, 
and she forbade him her presence, but sent 
for me to hear a multitude of old saws and 
quantities of good advice, which I was to 
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deliver to him. I was so amused at the mistake, 
that, for a moment, I did not exculpate my 
good, steady brother. But the woman had 
strong sense, and knew on which side the pro- 
babilities lay. She burst out vehemently with — 
* Edward has such a character ! I will not be- 
lieve any action of his life ever did him dis- 
credit.' I almost loved her when I saw the 
tears run down her feice ; so I told her that I 
was the real culprit. She turned away, and 
took my name out of her will, the same after- 
noon. My share of her possessions went to 
Boger Pemberton, in consequence of a very 
venial error ; but Edward never lost his place 
in her good opinion." 

Clarice felt interested and pleased with his ' 
frankness. Laura had, by this time, risen and 
come towards them. They took a few turns 
together, and then went indoors, to dress for 
dinner. 

Mrs. Holcombe was quite justified in saying 
that Sir Frederick was extremely fond of 
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music. Clarice began to think she had been 
right in prognosticating, that, when she once 
began to sing to him, he would neyer allow her 
to leave off. Her style was that which he 
most admired, and could seldom enjoy in the 
country. Before long, he forgot his shyness, 
and was taking a part in her Italian duets 
mfh her. He WUved for maay yeax, abn»d. 
and, though unacquainted with the science of 
music^ he said he knew the trick of each com- 
poser so weU, that, if she sang a few bars of 
the air, the whole came back to him, and he 
was seldom at £Eiult. 

Laura said, jestingly,, that, if Mrs. Holcombe 
had heard them, she would certainly have re- 
marked that Clarice was giving him his first 
lesson. She told him of their visitor's having 
been very desirous that he should cultivate his 
talents, and profit by so excellent an opportu- 
nity of obtaining the best instruction. 

Sir Frederick did not take the joke so well 
as usual. Perhaps he imagined that Miss lib 
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Sage might not like it ;^-4liat it would come too 
near the truth to be agreeable, and remind her, 
unpleasantly, of the necessity under which she 
laboured, of turning her accomplishments and 
abilities to account. 

He looked graye, and did not ask her to emg 
again. Even though fatigued, she might not, 
he fancied, deem it proper to refuse. It pained 
his generous nature to thank that her good- 
humour and readiness to oblige might be used 
against her; and he wished that Mrs. Hot- 
combe had not made, nor Laura repeated, a re- 
mark which disturbed the pleasant harmony 
subsisting among them. 

. Laura was perplexed by his manner, but 
Clarice understood him perfectly. She liked 
him the better for i^utting thb piano-forte, and 
talking to them the rest of the evening. He 
should not lose the pleasure of hearing her 
sing, by his scrupulousness, she inwardly re- 
solved ; and she did not iMnk he appreciated 
at less than its due value the talent which she 
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was conscious of possessing, because he would 
not permit her to tire herself. When he heard 
her practising in the drawingroom, the next 
day ) he came in to listen ; and forgot an en« 
gagement with the Bector, in the pleasure of 
accompanying her. 

Their musical evenings were very agreeable 
to them all. Lapra recovered her spirits suffi- 
ciently to join with the others ; or reclined upon 
the sofa, when her voice was weak, contented to 
hear her friend's rich notes sweU upon the air ; 
while tears of pleasure often mounted to her 
eyes, but did not feU from them. Clarice 
seemed glad to find some means of showing her 
sense of Sir Frederick's constant kindness ; and 
assured him that singing was ad natural to 
her as speaking, and seldom woaried her. In 
this maoner, and without a single interruption 
to their tranquillity, another week slipped 
away. 

Mr. Holeombe began to feel rather uneasy 
about his friend. He tried to laugh him out 
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of his singing mania, which, in some way or 
other, probably through the gossip of servants, 
and greatly to Sir Frederick's annoyance, had 
transpired-; but the Baronet looked so grave 
that he did not like to continue the subject. 

Mrs. Holcombe was equally unsuccessful. 
Though she generally contrived to be watering 
her geraniums, when the carriage brought 
home in an evening the party from Maydwell 
Place, Sir Frederick only kissed his hand to 
her in passing. He did not, as had been 
usual, stop the horses. 

When he came to the Bectory, he was 
always in a hurry. The ladies wanted him to 
drive them to Fordington, or to show them 
some fine prospect. He was no longer his own 
master; and Laura's spirits, though greatly 
improved, were still too uncertain to make her 
wish to see company. Good-humoured as he 
was. Sir Frederick Derwent was a person with 
whom, when he chose to prevent it, it was 
difficult to take liberties ; and, if the Eector 
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and his wife attempted to rally him, he seemed 
not to understand their meaning, in the least. 

He would not allow them, by one careless 
word or iU-timed jest, to outrage his own sense 
of propriety ; or to imply the possibility that 
the young girls whom he had received under 
the shelter of his roof, could find it an inade- 
quate or imbefitting asylum. On these points, 
thoughtless as he might be on others. Sir 
Frederick Derw^oit's feelings towards women 
partook of the very essence of chivalry ; and he 
did not choose it to be supposed, nor Mmsdf 
suspect, that he could deviate from the course 
which he knew to be the only proper one to 
pursue. If Maydwell had not, hitherto, been 
exactly the residence Lauira might have pre- 
ferred, be was resolved, henceforth, to model his 
establishment, and condu<it himself, as much sus 
possible, in accordance with her wishes. 



VOL. I. 
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CHAPTEE X. 



The doors of the garden parlour, and of the 
dreBsing-room of the master of the house, were 
both standing open ; birds were singing out- 
side, and, within. Sir Frederick Derwent was 
performing his toilet, and whistling snatches of 
one of the Italian airs Clarice had been singing 
the night before. Once or twice, he changed 
it, and tried something else; but the tune 
seemed to haunt him. After a few minutes, 
he went back to it again. 

Two or three times, in the course of dressing, 
he came to the glass-door, and looked out at 
the grass-plot, bordered with shrubs, upon 
which it opened. It was quite early in the 
morning. The trees cast long shadows. Every 
blade of the turf was steeped in moisture, and 
the little flower roots, at the edge of the border, 
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had large drops of dew standing in the shining 
cups of their blossoms, and glittering on their 
petals. A sparkling shower fell through the 
branches, as the fresh wind passed over and 
stirred the young trees of the plantation. 

Old Derwentj as he frequently called himself, 
was not insensible to the pleasantness of the 
scene. After he had rung, and ordered his 
horse, he took several turns in the shrubbery. 
Since Miss Derwent and Clarice had become 
acquainted with the position of his apartments, 
they had been careful not to intrude upon him. 
Other walks, besides the one- which went from 
the front of the mansion past his windows, led 
to the pleasure groimds and flower-garden. 
He was as much at liberty to smoke his cigar 
in the labyrinthine wood-paths, on the western 
side of the dwelling, as when he had been 
living alone, in his solitary state, at Maydwell. 
They* were at the utmost pams not to interfere, 
with his proceedings. 

It was his own fault if he fell in with them, 
L 2 
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when he wandered from the part of the 
grounds near his own rooms to the lawn in 
front of the house ; but, at this early hour, it 
was scarcely likely that any one but himself 
should be .stirring. Probably he wished to 
take advantage of this circumstance; for he 
boldly turned into what had always been called 
the Lady's walk ; and went fearlessly on, und^ 
the shining walls of evergreen, all bathed in 
dew, still with Clarice Le Sage's Italian song 
upon his lips, " whistling for want of thought." 
This broad path conducted him straight 
from the east angle of the house to the brook. 
He leaned over the rail of the bridge, and 
looked at the pebbles in the clear stream, 
disturbing the water hens fix)m their nests, 
and sending them screaming across the lawn. 
The hares ran along the path beyond in the 
plantations, which was left wild and over- 
grown with moss: only the part of the grounds 
near the house being kept up with much 
care. 
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Even the game was not very strictly pre- 
served. The boards declaring that man-traps 
and spring-guns were set in the woods, gave 
no alarm except to strangers. Laura and 
Clarice rambled about, without fear or impedi- 
ment, among the boles of the trees against 
which the threatening notifications were affixed. 
The keepers said the poachers were growing 
so audacious, that, if stringent measures were 
not taken, all the birds would be netted, and 
the fish out of the very ponds under the 
windows stolen. Though Sir Frederick often 
announced his intention of checking and punish- 
ing these depredators, at present the old oi:der 
of things, which had prevailed in Mrs. Der- 
went's time, continued. 

Exactly at the moment of his pausing by 
the bridge, Cleirice, looking fresh and cod. as 
the dewy morning, came through the wood, 
with a small basket of wild strawberries on her 
arm, which she had gathered at the roots of the 
old trees, for the inveterately-lazy Laura^s 
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breakfast. Sir Frederick had fltiBg their letters 
through tiie partly-open door of Miss Der- 
went's apartment, at nine o'clock, so often, 
without eliciting anything but an ejaculation of 
alarm at the idea of his intrusion, that he did 
not in the least expect to find either of his fair 
guests, at seven o'clock, in the i^-oods. He con- 
gratulated Clarice on her good taste, and told 
her he should be back fitom his ride in a couple 
of hours, by which time Laura would, he 
trusted, be up and dressed, and ready to take 
a drive with him. Holcombe and some of the 
young farmers were coming to play at cricket ; 
and he wanted to go over to Fordington, and 
tell Bingl6y's lads that the ground was opefn. 
He walked by her side to the house, talking 
all the way, and stealing the tempting-looking 

strawberries from under the cool green leaves 

• 

with which she had covered them. In pay- 
ment, he gathered for her a bunch of TQ&&By 
that grew near the comer of the house, wilfc 
sharp, thickly-set thorns, which ran iata laid 
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tore his hand, as he impatiently broke away the 
branch. 

Her compassionate exclamation seemed to 
make hiin more alive than usual to pain. It 
is wonderful how speedily men who have lived 
alone, learn not only to endure but to like 
feminine sympathy. Many a time before had 
Sir Frederick plunged his hand into a thorn 
bush, and wounded himself much more deeply, 
without its occurring to him that any remedy 
was necessary. 

Now, on the contrary, he followed her into 
the morning-room, at the opposite extremity of 
the mansion to his own, where the breakfast 
things were laid ; and waited patiently while 
she fetched her work-box, and brought forth a 
needle, with which to extract the thorns from 
his fingers. 

He took care not to utter any compliment 
which might offend her ; but he could not help 
thinking how very pretty she looked, while she 
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quietly ^d gmyely examined into tiie trifling 
injury he had sustained. 

Meanwhile, Mis^ L^ Sage, regarding him as 
a very elderly individual, and her fiiend^s 
isnole, manifesto no Mtt of embarrad^nent. 
Bbe took out iM»R after thorn with great 
destterify, a^ If, (which, pow girl! h^ con- 
gidered was v^ry likely tbe (iase,) ishe had 
^ways Ibmi ti/^xiAtcmed to dealii^ with 
natighty, mischiev<)ns boyd dnd troublesome 
children — laid two delicate little- strips of gold- 
bea(tet^s skin acfrosi^ the great yawning scratch 
on his wriist; and then demurely trusted that 
he woold ^ffer no farfiiet* ineonvenienee, fif om 
his goodnaturdd wish to oblige her. 

Bad it been the^ gay wiA)W, Lady Fortescue, 
or Penelope Holcomb^j Sir Frederick would 
certainly have felt privileged to kiss the soft 
hand whi^ held his own ; bat the delicacy of 
Ijaurtt'fr f60f cotopaBion wan sacred. He 
thftfltcd het vetf warmly ;-r*mgt^ that the 



seSs^-ifater would not wast away tfee gold- 
boater'^ skrn; and told her, lie should biwg 
back a full report of the statQ of the tide, for 
0ie purpose of tempting Laura and herself to 
imitate him, and take a bath in the sea, a few 
hours later in the day. He would drive them 
down to the beach, and leave them there for 
an hour, while he beat up recruits for cricket. 

The same sensation was excited, as on all 
preivious occasions, when Sir Frederick Der- 
went's carriage drove up the long, steep street 
of Fordington, and stopped at the comer of 
the lane leading to the sea. Though ev^ry 
soul in the place was aware that he had ridden 
through it, early in the morning, curiosity 
was still unsatiated. The dogs came out into 
the middle of the road, and barked. The in- 
habitants stared as if they had never beheld 
him in their lives. Perhaps ia condescension 
to this flattering weakness. Sir Frederick wore 
a different light-coloured coat, and a large, 
flapping straw hat, instead of the brown wide* 

s 5 
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awake, which had completed his oortume (^Ihe 
morning. The shopkeepers and the Postmas- 
ter ; as well as the landlord and landlady of the 
Hotel, and the hostler, stood at their doors, 
bowing and gazing with an expression of in- 
tense gratification* The stale cakes and bis- 
cuits in the baker's window, which had been 
good enough for the poor single ladies who 
occupied the lodgings, vanished as if by magic, 
and an entirely new batch of confectionary was 
displayed, to tempt Sir Frederick's fair young 
visitors. The whole street felt disappointed 
and somewhat hurt, when Laura and Clarice, 
who were not in the slightest degree aware of 
the mortification they were inflicting upon 
an unoffending community, got out of the 
carriage, without looking either to the right or 
to the left, preferring to walk to the shore. 

The little town had been on the tiptoe of 
expectation ; — Sir Frederick, who was of a very 
communicative disposition, having m^itioned 
to the three or four persons he had met with, 
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his intention of driving the ladies over, pre- 
sently, to bathe. The hoise^ which alternately 
dragged coals abont the place, and the ma* 
chines into the water, — and which appeared to 
dioose its own time, or its owner's, for both 
occupations, without much regard for the con* 
venienoe of its customers, — was standing 
patiently among the shingles. The bathing- 
woman, in a sort of amphibious costume, was 
sitting at the door of a little tent, which 
served her for a green room, with a number of 
brown and blue stuff dresses spread out upon 
the sands at her feet, waiting for applicants. 
The single ladies were poking about with their 
parasols, among the sea-weed, not venturing to 
put in tiieir claims. Even the sulky-looking 
coast-guardsman, out of a feeling of delicacy,^ 
had withdrawn from his post of obs^vation. 
The waves were as complacent as the company 
at the watering-place, and were breaking, aU 
foam and playfulness, upon the smooth yellow 
sands. 
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UnccmsoiaaB ' of tb)d distdrbflOiee theif |)]r6*; 
setkse had created, Laura a&d .CUurice, mean- 
while, tifter paztilig ftoin Sir f rddeiidL^ 
inhaled the sea<>bree29e with a delightfiil feelitig 
of exhilaration. They had assured him that, 
they shonM hd aUe to annisle ihemselyes, with-, 
oat exactly knowing how far his incautious 
oommimications had coibmitted them. If . they 
grew tiled of expecting him to jdn tiiem on 
the sands^ before his visits in the neighbour- 
hood were paid, he had desired them to walk up 
and wait for him at the Hotel. He would speak 
to the people^ as he drov6 by, and desire them 
to pay all possible aittention to their wishes. 

They Walked past ihe pretty little garden of 
the cottage at the c^OTier, and the largeir ter- 
ritory appertaining to the Parsonage, ^oyingj 
the quiet appearance of everything, and talk- 
ing pleasantly to each other. Laura had not 
felt inclined to bathe. She was very timid, 
and said that she must accustom hetself to the 
sight of the sea a little more, before she ten- 



ttti^d iiitot it. Th&y had brought their." work, 
and meant to sit among the rocks. 

After ^^ratching the young ladies for some 
time, and seeing them go farther away from 
the machines, one or two of the inhabitants 
timidly took possesion of them. The old horse 
drew them out, with a fearfiil number of jerks 
and thumps, over the barrier of shingles, and 
then discreetly retired with the old man at its 
head, to a short distance. After two or three 
of these jounieys had been performed, the 
traffic slackened : no other person required their 
services. Coals, on the contrary, even during 
summer, were generally in demand, in small 
quantities. The mermaidish-looking woman 
resumed her ordinary attire. The machines 
were drawn high up on the shore ; and, after 
a dissatisfied glance at the young ladies fnoin 
Maydwell, these useftd fanctionaries departed. 
As nothing remarkable appeared to be going 
on, the elderly ladies put up their parasols,' and 
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walked home to their early dinnierB, leaving 
the shore almost deserted. 

At some little distance from the station 
which Laura had chosen, an artist was sketch- 
ing the coast The carve of the bay was very 
beautifdl from this spot. The two girls fancied 
that he must catch a better view than they did 
of the oatidne of the white cliff stretching out 
to sea; but they did not go near enough to 
disturb him. Several boats were hauled up on 
the beach just in front of them ; and one, after 
a considerable bustle, had been pushed down 
the shingly slope, and was skimming, with 
spread sails, over the water. They imagined 
he would put it into his picture, with the busy 
group of fishermen in their blue striped shirts^ 
and trowsers tucked up above their knees, sho- 
ving it o£^ and the bright waves bounding in 
and dashing up to their waists. 

At last, he put up his sketdibook, and came 
towards them. He was, perhaps, the only 






person on tiie beach who had not been disoom'- 
posed by their appearance ; but Six Erederick^s 
announcement of their intentions had not 
reached him, and he was entirely in ignorance 
how much beauty and grace was concealed from 
him, by an intervening cluster of rocks, until 
he came close to them. 

Both parties were surprised and slightly em- 
barrassed, on recognising each other. Laura 
had perceived, sooner than Clarice, that it was 
Lewis Pemberton who approached them ; but 
she did not say anything to her friend. 

She ™ oiddiiT ta her o™ »ind how 
far such an acquaintance was likely to be 
agreeable to her uncle ; and this idea probably 
caused her deep blush, when the young clergy- 
man stopped* beside them. She had not dor 
cided in the least what Sir Frederick would 
think about it, when she found herself engaged 
in conversation with Lewis. 

He seemed to enjoy without any drawback 
the pleasure of meeting them thus accidentally. 
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The sdciety at his brother's house was very 
distasteful to him ; and he was not fond of pro- 
miscuons visiting. He told Laura that the 
only person with whom he was on terms of in- 
timacy at Fordington, was Mr. Bingley, the 
Curate, whose Mendship he greatly valued. 
They had the same tastes, and, in their hours 
of leisure, foimd ample amusement in geologi- 
cal pursuits. The rooks and fossils were very 
curious there, and they both frequently ran no 
small risk of being caught by the tide, while* 
ftey w<™ knooldBg out ,peoim««, ^ rtad,- 
ing the secrets of nature, as she revealed her- 
seK to the student of this, science in the for- 
mation of the coast. 

He bad be^i fortunate enough to witness, 
with Bingley, the last great landslip which had 
taken place, when a large portion of the upper 
cliff bad settled down with the trees and cot- 
tages upon it, nearly to the sea level. The 
buildings, though tattering, unsafe, and out of 
the perpendicular, still existed, and the tree» 
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and sAirub& flourished quite tminjiored ia their 
new situation ; while, above, a bare and 
ghastly chasm in the &ce of the rock dis- 
piafyed whence the part that had fallen had 
been forcibly rent away. He showed them 
sketches he had taken of this wild and singular 
scene. 

His drawings^ like his conversation, were 
full of vigorous simplicity. He seemed as 
much at home among the wonders of science, 
and the beauties of his native county, as he 
had done m the cottages of the lane ; and told 
tiiem more than they had yet heard of the dis- 
tinguishing* characteristics of the scenery. 
What he had loved as a boy, he now de- 
scribed with the language of a painter and a 
poet, roughly delineating on the blank pages of 
his book, as' he went on, the places of which 
he spoke. 

It was just the theme which suited with the 
bright sea-picture before them. The sands 
were now quiet and solitary, and the girls pro- 
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beeded with their work, and listened to him 
undisturbed, even, by the recoUeotion that Sir 
Frederick Derwent had probably been for some 
time waiting for them, Clarice remembered it 
first. 

Lewis Pemberton looked grave when she re- 
minded Laura of the necessity of retumii^. 
* He was probably thinking how little chance 
existed of his seeing more of those with whom 
he had passed the last hour so pleasantly. He 
assisted them to collect their working materials, 
and walked with them across the sand and 
shingles; but no farther. Though he had 
never had any personal disagreement with Sir 
Frederick, he did not wish to meet him. They 
l6ft him standing on the shore ; but his glance 
followed Laura's slight figure, till it was lost to 
sight. 

Meanwhile, Sir Frederick had been seeking 
for them everywhere, except in their quiet 
resting-place among the rocks. He could not 
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oonoeiye any human beings remainmg in one 
spot so long. He had enquired for them at the 
Inn^ and at every shop in the place. He had 
fancied that he might find them at Mrs. Bing- 
ley^s ; — as if the timid girls were not feeling 
&r more at home on the beach, with the waves 
breaking gently at their feet, than in the 
drawing-room of a stranger. At last, it had 
occurred to him to drive down the lane and look 
for them. 

He was now in such a hurry to get home in 
time for the cricket-playing, that he drove fast 
1^w>ugh the lanes, and neither of his com- 
panions liked to interrupt him, by mentioning 
their having seen Lewis Femberton again. 
They both felt that this excuse for their delay 
would not put him in a better humour. As it 
was, he soon talked himself into perfect good- 
temper) and explained to them that the present 
meeting was only one which took place weekly, 
in his grounds, for practising the game. There 
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was not the slightest occasion, supposing that 
they felt tired, for them to trouble themselves 
ahout it ; though, if they liked to look on, the 
layers would, of course, at all times be grati- 
fied by their presence. 
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CHAPTER XI. 



Sir Frederick had met with no difficulty in 
persuading "Bingley'slads" to exchange books 
for cricket-bats, that evening. The grave 
curate and his pretty wife did not accompany 
them ; but the latter had only consented to re- 
main at home on condition of her husband^s 
promising to bring her over to the match for 
which these informal practisings were to pre- 
pare the Maydwell eleven, and which was to 
come off, the first day of the ensuing month of 
August. . 

Not only the chosen few who were to up- 
hold the honour of the recently-established club, 
were deeply anxious for the result of the ap- 
proaching contest. The whole masculine 
population of Maydwell and Fordington looked 
upon it as the great event of the summer. The 
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challenge was £rom an old and celebrated 
cricket-club, in a distant pail; of the county. 
The game was to be played out in Maydwell 
Park. Every week, and very often, by agree- 
ment, on the intermediate days, the men and 
boys of the neighbourhood congregated in the 
pretty, open space, almost the only level spot 
oil his property, which Sir Frederick had set 
apart for thi^ purpose. 

From the upper windows of the house, there 
was a tolerable view, through the trees, of the 
ground. Laura and Clarice saw the men in 
their shirt sleeves standing by the wickets, 
wMle others, in a wider circle, were waiting 
to catch the ball wherever it might happen to 
be sent, and cast it back to the bowler. It was 
not a regular match; no particular costume 
was adopted. Some of the players were gen- 
tlemen, others, especially the fielders, were the 
tradespeople of Fordington, the farmers' sons, 
and the servants of Sir Frederick's establish- 
ment. 
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At this distance^ they could distinguish no 
one but Sir Frederick, who was taller than any, 
person on the ground. He was standing by 
the wicket, and Clarice watched for some mo- 
Inents the active movements and graceful skill 
of the bowler opposite to him. Every attitude 
was a picture, and his easy elegance showed 
him to be a gentleman ; but she did not recog- 
nise him in the least. He seemed to cast the 
ball without an eflfort, holding his hand low, 
and sending it skimming over the turf, straight 
in the direction of the wicket. It was only by 
observing the even and rapid course it described, 
and hearing the shouts of approbation which 
arose from the bystanders, that Clarice per- 
ceived how artfully those apparently careless 
efforts were studied. 

Notwithstanding the exertions of his antago- 
nist. Sir Frederick kept his post. His vigor- 
ous strokes, as he guarded his wicket and 
parried the ball, sent it afer off, beyond the 
circle of carefully-levelled turf. Often it had 
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to be sought for among the trees. At last as 
Edie Thatched the players with more interest 
than she had imagined that the game, of which 
die knew very little, could excite, a louder 
shout than usual arose from the spectators. 
She distinguished the words, ^^ Bravo, Hd*- 
combe !" accompanied with clapping of hands, 
as the graceful bowler sent the ball straight at 
the wicket, and knocked it down. Sir Fre- 
derick resigned his bat, and Clarice, with a 
feeling of mortification at his discomfiture, 
walked away from the window, not having any 
inclination to watch the Sector's achievements 
longOT. 

Laura had gone down to the drawingroom 
some time previously. The afternoon was 
intensely warm. Neither of them felt disused 
to encoimter the heat, in order to take a nearer 
view of the groimd. 

The house was unusually quiet. Befresh^ 
ments were liberally provided for all comers in 
a tent under the trees. No one approached 
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the dwelling* Even the servants, as many as 
could be spared, were gone forth. As they sat 
in the drawingroom, with the windows open 
to the garden, not a sound but the notes of the 
blackbirds and thrushes, and the murmur of the 
brook, came to the ears of the two girls. The 
cricket-ground was on the other side of the 
mansion. Even the dogs had followed their 
master and the grooms, and sat demurely, like 
arbiters of the game, watching its progress. 

Several hours passed away without any 
interruption, except a goodnatured visit of a 
few minutes from the owner of the house, to its 
quiet solitary iomates. . He tried to persuade 
them to come out ; but Laura declined, saying 
that their ramble on the shore at Fordington 
had &tigued her. They had amused them- 
selves with observing the players, for some 
time, from the upper window^, and now pre- 
ferred beiQg quiet. She begged him not to 
disturb himself about them, but to return to 
the ground. After a short delay, he consented 

VOL. I. M 
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to leave them^ saying, as he went out of the 
loom, that he should bring Holoombe for a cap 
of eoffee, at eight o'clock. 

Neither Miss Denrent nor dance made any 
remark to him or to each other respecting this 
annotincement They probably amsidered that 
he was the master there, and no reasonable ob* 
jection could be alleged against his bringing 
the clergyman of the place into their sociely. 
He was too goodhumonred and accommodating 
for them to feel inclined to cavil, after he left 
the room, at his proceedings ; but they were 
not disposed to escpress any satisfEu^on at ISx. 
Holcombe's being excepted fcom the general 
sentence of exclusion passed upon visitors. 

They had dined earlier than usual in the 
afternoon ; immediately after their return from 
Fordington. This was the custom always when 
the cricketers met to practise. The domestics 
were at liberty to amuse themselves, for the 
evening, as it suited them. On these points, 
Dixon und^istood her master's wishes p^^fectly ; 
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9od provided all that was neoessary williaut 
ixpjxliimg him for minute directions. A good 
deal of anxiety bad been removed from her 
mind when she found that Miss Derwent did 
not ap|>ear at all anxious to interfere wiih her 
functions m housekeeper. Sir Frederick had 
peren^torilj checked the firrt approach 
towards pr^umption; and had, at tiiie same 
time, signifiied to hw that he did not wish any 
all^ration to be made ia his usual habits. 
Open and liberal, but by no means ostentatious, 
the table he kept was osie of which he never 
had reason to be aidiamed, though it perhaps 
ladced the epicurean refinement of modem 
luxury. In general, luncheon was prepared 
for Sir Frederick's friends in - the house ; but 
now, the seclusion irbioh his visitors still 
sought to have pr^erved, caused him to order 
all that was required to be provided out of 
doors. 

Voices and steps coming round the house, 
warned .Laura that the game was over. She 
H 2 
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cloBed her book and looked slightly nervous, 
when Sir Frederick and Mr. Holcombe ap- 
peared at the open window. They paused for 
a few moments^ standing on the walk, and talk- 
ing about the game. It was diflBlcolt to say 
which looked most or rather least clericaL Sir 
Frederick was in high spirits, and greatly com- 
mended his Mend's playing. They were both 
confident of winning the match. Presently, 
they walked off to put away their cricket bats, 
and somewhat modify their toilets, in the di- 
rection of Sir Frederick's apartments. 

Mr. Holcombe looked quite as much like a 
gentleman, when he entered the drawingroom, 
as he had done among the rustics on the cricket- 
ground. He had laid aside the rather too eai^ 
bearing, which Laura thought he had displayed, 
while he stood talking with Sir Frederick at 
the window. His object now was, evidently, 
to make a favourable impression, and, if pos- 
sible, to atone to the ladies for the dull after- 
noon they had been spending. At first he 
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lEiddressed himself prinoipally to Miss Derwent ; 
but her shyness baffled him. After a time^ he 
turned to Clarice. 

There was nothing at all objectionable in the 
tone of his conversation. Miss Le Sage felt 
disposed to prefer it to his sermons^ and was 
not sure of its being less edifying. He had 
travelled a great deal, and had observed what 
came before him. His manner of speaking 
was pointed, witty and satirical He did not 
take the highest view of his subject, but ex- 
hibited a considerable stock of information, 
derived partly from books, partly from real 
life. His classical acquirements had aided him 
in giving a purpose to his travels. Though 
not a studious character, he read the new books 
and reviews which came out, and kept up a 
general acquaintance with literature. 

Very little doubt assailed him as to his 
becoming in time a &vourite with Sir Erede- 
rick's guests; though he was quicksighted 
enough to perceive that neither daiice who 
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talked to him, noar Lama^o raaittiied sfleeal^ 
waa at pxeaeirt indmed to Vk» him. ^!^ 
wished to make himself agreeable, and he lid- 
miied them both ezoeasivefy. The ohaaoes 
were, therefor^ on hia sidO) that he shotdd 
force them to change their opiniosi ; and he felt 
considerable curiosity as to what had pM* 
jndiced them against him. 

Nothing transpired to enl^ten him, dusfa^ 
his didlogne with Clarice respecting Etrascon 
tombs and Boman antiquities, the Campagna, 
and the Pontine Marshes. Though he was 
not guilty of saying anything very original, 
the Bector conrerBed fluently, sometimes ^o^ 
quently ; and listened with sufficient deference 
to draw his cleyer companion into saymg mdPe 
on these subjects tihan she int^ded. It wis 
difficult, fiamiliar as die was with the obje^ 
and places of which he spoke, the curious and 
interestii^ relics of past ages, and the glorious 
productions of immortal genius, to speak of 
them coldly*. Sir Frederick seemed pleased at 
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thair talking together ; and, now and theni by 
his bold nndtudied e^qiression of yigorow and 
natural ideas^ oonveyed more, daiioe thought, 
in a few words, than his friend's elaborate de- 
scriptions. 

Mr. Holcombe professed himself to be, like 
Sir Frederick Derwent, a passionate lover of 
music ; yet, for some unexplained reason, the 
pianoforte remained unopened. His allusions 
to her supposed skill in the science were thrown 
away upon Clarice. Laura did not ask, her to 
fling ; and Sir Frederick, perceiving their disin- 
clination, was too goodnatured to importune 
them. Perhaps Holcombe's raillery was not 
quite forgotten or forgiven ; and he was a little 
glad that his satirical friend hadno opportunity 
of criticising the performance which had, he 
declared, kept Derwent a prisoner for the last 
week, listening to ^^ A te, cara," and ^^ Son 
vergin vezasosa," till the words or the tune 
were for ever escapiog from his lips. 

Hieir visitor was a man of too much tact to 
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remain longer than he felt certain of his 
welcome. He went away quite early, stopping 
in the garden-parlonr to light a cigar, and 
profiting by the private walk throngh the 
shrubbery, which shortened the distance to the 
Bectory. It was a constant practice with Sir 
Frederick to walk home with his friend. He 
had no excuse for breaking through it, this 
evening; and he bade Laura and CSaxiee 
good night, at the same time with Mr. Hoi*- 
combe. 

It was neither of music nor of cricket that 
they conversed, as they passed along, without 
noticing the pale light of the glow-worms on 
the bank, or the planets shining overhead 
through the branches of the trees. They were 
men, not boys or lovers ; and, having played 
out their game, and talked pleasantly for an 
hour or two with the ladies — ^as they w^t 
through the woods, they spoke about money. 

It did not appear, from the terms they used, 
that this was an uufamih'ar subject. They 
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were well aoquainted, evidentlyy with each 
other's cirGumstances ; and it was equally plain 
that these easy-going men, though treating of 
them lightly enough, had had experience of 
difficulties — ^that their paths were not even now 
dear before them. 

Mr. Holcombe's college debts had hung over 
him heavily, lightened only by the expectation 
of future preferment in the Church, imtil his 
friend offered him the presentation to the 
living of Maydwell. 'He thought it an ob- 
scure existence for a man of his. merits ; but^ 
such as it was, imder the pr^ure of embar- 
rassment, he accepted it thankMly ; allowing 
himself as many indulgences as the income 
would justify, after he had staved off such 
demands as he could not immediately meet, 
and liquidated the most urgrat. 

Sir Frederick Derwent, also, had suffered 
for many years the pangs of hope deferred, 
without ever reconciling himself to the idea 
that, until his uncle's widow died, he was a 

M 6 
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poor man. Idko all his imo, euept Laim'« 
&ther, whose hot blood had been poured out 
cm the battle*fields of his coiintr|r, in Western 
India, he had liyed very &aL Bis extrava- 
gances had not enetly amoimted to vibes, but 
they had led him to their very verge ; and 
Abs. Derwenfs death had only oocurredjust 
in time to save him from irremediable eala* 
mities. 

It was, peihaps, in some respects, mifor- 
tmiate that he had never had a si;ifficieni shook 
to sober him. He might have been a wiser 
and a better man ever afterwards, if real mis* 
fortmie had come upon him; but, at the 
moment when the world was beginning to look 
dark to the thoughtless man of pleasure, his 
accession to fortune opened a new field of 
amusement to him. He settled down con- 
tentedly euough at the old place, glad that it 
was no worse, and satisfied with what, ten years 
before, would have seemed to him a veiy 
monotonous existence. 
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His horses, Ms arioketmg, the gay reoeption 
ffv&n him into the neighbouifaood, a thousoad 
tnfles, pceupied his mind. He did not require 
the excitement of gamhling vt of the turf, 
when it was something new and engrossing to 
lead a respectable country life, and find himself 
the object of nmyersal attention. . Besides this, 
he knew, and so did the Sector, that past 
Measures and byegone follies still crippled his 
income ; and that it would require a lengtii of 
time and the exercise of eonsiderable forjbear- 
ance, to enable him to discharge the heavy 
liabilities incurred during twenty years' im^- 
patient expectatioti of his inheritance. 

There was only one man in the world, be^ 
sides his lawya:, fdUy acquainted with the 
present state of Sir Frederick's affiurs. That 
person was Mr., Holcombe. They had no re- 
senre on these subjects witii each 'other ; and, 
whaterer his profession might lead people to 
expect, the Bector was not in the habit of 
troubling his Mend with serious advice. 
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They walked np the village atreet^ where the 
lighta in the cottage windowa were going imi^ 
one after another, and made a long atop at Hk^ 
Beoto!ry-gate| still talking with eantestness np- 
on matters of business. Sir Frederick wonld 
not go in, as he generally did ; but shook hands 
warmly with his Mend, as if, by inducing him 
to unburden his mind, Holcombe had conferred 
a &Tour upon him. Sir Erederick did not 
whistle any Italian melodies, on his way home ; 
but passed silently by the cottages which now 
were lighted up by the moon, on the bright 
side of the street, and stood in a dark row on 
the other ; with no gleam shining through 
the casements, except in one or two where 
people were sitting up with the sick; and m 
the public house, where a good deal of noiis^ 
brawling was stiU kept up. 

Sir Erederick took no notice ; only walking 
rather quicker as he passed, perhaps, for fear 
of being a witness of any disorderly action 
which it might be troublesome and yet necei^- 
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sary taoheoL When he entered the grouBds, 
his step became slower, and he took two or 
three turns under the trees, before he could get 
rid of the uncomfortable ideas his late conv»- 
sation had excited. 

His companion was not condemned to soli-'^ 
tary reflection, after parting from him. Mrs. 
Holcombe was sitting in her dressing-gown; 
waiting for her husband. She looked some-- 
what curious as to the cause of his delay in 
t'etuming, and said, rather sarcastically, that 
he must have foimd Miss Derwent's society 
more agreeable than she had done. 

He told her that, either from dejection or 
(shyness, Laura had scarcely spoken. Miss 
Le Sage, on the contrary, appeared to him 
Tery agreeable. 

" You may lay aside your fears about Sir 
Frederick, in that quarter, Sophy : ^' he iadded, 
after they had talked for a little while, con- 
descending to explain himself more clearly. 
^' I have been at some pains to investigate the 
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matter, and I doubt her being at all the aortof 
person to oaptiyate Derwent She is naitber 
ailly nor artfiil enough to flatter him as a nian 
nearly fifty, old enough to be her Mher, would 
require ; and shows yery plainly, that she is 
not thinking about him half so mudbi as of the 
last opera or gallery of pictures she saw, in 
Italy. He is a miserable coward, too, about 
money-matters; and, because he has to pay 
the interest on a considerable amount of debt, 
thioks himself fettered for life. Instead of 
talking about these girls and their music, he has 
been going through the statistics of his pro* 
perty» all the way home, and is tTiinlring of a 
journey to London, next week, to consult his 
lawyer. I daresay, in point of fEict, he is 
tired of being quiet, and wants a change. 
With his careless habits, and a heavy load of 
encmnbrances, he will be in serious difficulties^ 
if he does not take warning, before mai^ 
years are past Lady Fortescue has ten thou- 
sand times a better chance, just now, than the 
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handsomest girl in England, I always told 
you that it was ridioulous to encourage Fene* 
lope in expecting proposals from aman who 
oould not possibly keep up Maydwell Flaoe, 
without either making retrenchments, the very 
thought of which he abhors, or gaining by 
marriage a considerable addition to his income. 
Depend upon it, old Derwent is not in the least 
likidy, at his time of life, to make a fool of 
himself and many a girl without fortune ! " 
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CHAPTER XIL 



Lewis Fbmberton would never have endured 
the life he led at Langoard, if it had not been 
for the love he entertained for the place itself ; 
above all, for the garden, where he exercised 
almost unlimited authority. Soger and Ee- 
becca never set foot there. The tiger-lilies had 
blossomed and faded ; and now the hollyhocks 
were coming into blow, under the high wall, 
without having their bright colours blasted by 
the evil eye of the master of the mansion. If 
he had known the pleasure Lewis took in their 
beauty, and the solace these dumb companions 
afforded, amidst the daily and hourly vexations 
of his brother's existence, this jealous, narrow- 
minded mortal would have rooted up every 
flower in the borders. 
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But lie cared so little for such innocait plea- 
sures that it never occurred to him, when the 
old green door in the passage swung to after 
Lewis, that the young man felt a load fall from 
his shoulders. A few steps farther, and light 
and liberty, sweet sounds and pleasant odours, 
welcomed him fix)m the. garden. The hum- 
ming of the bees, the twitter of the sparrows, 
the sweeter melody of the robia and other 
songsters among the bushes, were the only 
voices of his home which were not discordant 
to his ears. 

There was no wrangling and disputing among 
the plants, as he passed from one to another, in 
the cool of the evening, though they seemed 
waiting for the refreshing shower he threw 
over them. The shadows are creeping on; 
another half-hour, and they will fall over the 
whole space enclosed by the high walls of the 
house and garden. Have patience a littie 
longer, pretty flowerets, on which the sun 
Klines latest, and your turn will arrive. You 
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may be certain your kind master will not ne- 
glect you I 

There seems some danger of it, neyertheless^ 
this evening. Lewis is nnusually absent. He 
is walking up and down, slowly and sadly. 
The flowers do not exercise their ordinary 
power to comfort him. He does not even notice 
that the tendrils of the jessamine haye come 
un&stened firom the wall over the window, nor 
Mx>op to pluck tiie few dead leaves from his 
&yourite myrtle, nor look to see how richly it 
is coming into flower. Something has ruffled 
his temper, and he cannot smooth down the 
angry spirit which is swelling and chafing 

« 

within him. 

Many circumstances in that house constancy 
arise to cross his humour ; and he is by nature 
passionate. In general, he has acquired great 
eonunand over his temper, but it is purchased 
by severe struggles. If ha were more &ult- 
less, — ^if he did not so very deeply deplore the 
taint of sin in his own natuie,**^he would not 
tolerate the revolting selfishness of his brother. 
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Even now, when he is pausing in his custo- 
mary pleasant labours, the thoughts return 
whioh he has striven vainly to chase away. 
His young brow is darkened and clouded with 
ireful emotion. He walks hurriedly to and £ro ; 
not looking at the flowers — not seeing the 
bright sunset. Churlish words, unwarrantable 
uudni^ti^^) <^^ rankling at his heart. Shall 
he go in at once, and say to his brother ; ^^ I 
have borne with you too long already. Seek 
outanother minister for your wretched, imcaxed- 
for people, who will do his hard labour for the 
penurious wages you must accord him, — ^not 

• * 

from love, as I have done. All is at an end 
between us ? " 

His brother had sinned against him deeply. 
There could be no doubt about it. Most people 
would have said, it showed a poor spirit in 
Lewis to forgive him as often as he had done ; 
but, at the moment wh^i, with angry resolves 
in his mind, he advanced towards the door, 
and prepared to go in and tell him that the 
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measure of his endurance was brimfdl and 
overflowing, — a voice seemed to say in his ear, 
" Thou shalt not be implacable ! Not seven 
times, but seventy times seven, thou, a minis- 
ter of the Gospel, must forgive him ; and try 
to turn him and his household back fix)m their 
evil ways.^» 

He almost.feared that some dreadful doom 
would &11 upon the old house, if he, the only 
one who honoured GK>d beneath its roof, were 
to take up his staff, shake off the dust from his 
feet, and leave it. He stepped back a few 
paces, and looked up attentively at the dark 
building. Its high fantastic peaks and gables 
rose up in Irregular but picturesque outlines, 
throwing deep shadows over the garden. The 
sweet white jessamine, in a perfect shower of 
snowy blossoms, gleamed out from the sheltered 
recesses of the antique windows. The climb- 
ing roses mounted to the very tops of the great 
stacks of chimneys. The martins, whose 
coming he had welcomed as a signal of good 
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kiok, were teadxing their young brood to fly 
from the nest they had inhabited since the be- 
ginning of the summer, above the niche 
where stood the barrel to catch the rain water 
from the pipes, and an old pump which saved 
him the inconvenience of fetching water for 
his flowers. 

As he watched the young family trying 
their wings, with the parents encouraging their 
flight, luring them by short stages from bush to 
bush, and finally allowing them to roost, for 
one night more, in the nest which, now, 
dosely as they were packed together, could 
scarcely contain them, Lewis remembered his' 
own father aad mother, at present resting in 
the burial-yard of the little church, where, 
Sunday after Sunday, he officiated. They had 
been good, homely sort of people, who lived in 
a plain way, and did not seek to rise above 
respectability of station. Eoger was very jea- 
lous of his younger brother's being sent to 
college, while he stayed at home and assisted 
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in the managemant of the fiurnL Their diB- 
positions were very different, and, every year, 
the dissimilarity encreased. While the one 
brother profited by each opportunity to elevate 
himself in the ranks of learning, the other 
doggedly refused to improve his fiiculties in 
anyway; and grew up as clownish as, and more 
illiberal than, any labourer on his fitther's land. 
The old people sighed over the ocmtrast, and 
wished the lads were more alike. Lewis came 
home a little too much of the gentleman and 
sdiolar to suit them ; but even parental affec- 
tion and the want of cultivation in their own 
minds, did not blind them to the &ct that 
Boger was, as his &ther said, ^^ plaguy rough." 
Mrs. Derwent, a woman of strong sense, appre- 
ciated her younger nephew, and made him 
spend most of his time at the HalL AU par- 
ties looked upon him as provided fur; and his 
brother never heard the bells of Maydwdl 
Church ringing, without a feeling of jealooqr 
at Lewis's approaching indc^pendenoe. 



L 
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And mm the good old couple were sleeping 
tranqiiilly, he trusted ; without a pang for the 
deep mortifications which it was his brother's 
pleasure to inflict upon him. It needed^ 
perhaps, every inducement to patience which 
he could bring together, to strengthen him in 
his resolution to bear and forbear; for he 
finished watering his flowers hurriedly, and 
theUj passing through a door in the wall, after 
washing his hands at the pump in the angle of 
the building, he went round the back of the 
house, to a broad terrace on the brow of the 
hill, of which from a boy he had been fond, 
and which had lately become a more fEtvourite 
walk with him, than ever. 

This long avenue, planted on each side with 
elms, had once been an approach to the house, 
but it was now disused and grass-grown. He 
had often, in former times, come home that 
way from Maydwell Place. A very shady 
track, stiU servieeable for carts, wound down 
the hill and through the valley ; but Lewis did 
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not descend. He kept high up on the brow, 
and walked backwards and forwards tinder the 
tall trees, with the wind sighing through their 
branches. It was very seldom, so near the sea, 
and in that eleyated situation, that, even in 
the summer evenings, they remained perfectly 
still. 

Below, in the valley, ftdl in sight, was the 
old mansion among the woods, where so many^ 
pleasant hours of his past life had been spent, 
but, which, now, there seemed little chance of 
his re-entering. The clear hue of the northern 
sky showed plainly the outline of the hills, 
which, rising high immediately behind the 
house, fell away on either side, letting in 
vistas of the blue distance. Lewis knew well 
every field-footpath, every grassy hollow of the 
downs. The castellated peaks of the hills, 
more than one of which had been a fortified 
camp, were as familiar to him as the trees above 
his head ; but he did not watch the sunlight 
departing from the heights, the . shadows 
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deepening in the hollows. Bis eyes were fixed 
on one spot,— the gravelled terrace- walk in 
front of the windows of Maydwell Place, — and, 
eyen of this, his obsenration was limited to 
the small space occupied by two figures hardly 
distinguishable, -— tiny dark specks moving 
slowly along it, from end to end* 

He »em»d to 4ttd «,me mysteriouB satfabo- 
tion k regulating his pace by tteir., turning 
when they retraced their steps, and following 
them with his eyes. Nothing else was stirring 
in the landscape. The cattle were lying down, 
or driven home from the meadows. The sheep 
at the bottom of the hill were quiet in their 
fold. Only the ever-restless boughs of the 
elm-trees, himself, and those dark spots on the 
terrace, were still in motion* 

Gradually the shadows of evening stole on. 
The sharp outline of the hills seemed to grow 
more defined, but all intermediate objects 
became indistinct. It would have been im- 
possible for the keenest vision to detect whether 

VOL. I. N 
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any one was still Ti^alking on the terrace at 
MaydwelL Most likely it was deserted; for 
a chill mist was rising up from the brook and 
the lowlands, and creeping on among the trees ; 
and lights were twinkling £rom the windows of 
the lower story of the mansion. 

Lewis Femberton walked up and down for 
more than an hour longer. His impatience 
seemed quieted by the serene aspect of the 
hills — of the eyening sky — perhaps, most of 
all, by the starry sparks, which, as every other 
object became fainter, gleamed more strongly 
forth, among the thick plantations. It was 
not the first eyening that he had waited and 
watched for those glancing lights* He seemed 
scarcely able now to go to his task-work, 
without pacing the elm-tree walk in the dusk, 
and perhaps drawing inspiration from them. 

He wrote page after page with maryellous 
rapidity, when he got back to his own room. 
All his irefdl passions were now subdued. He 
was able to giye himself entirely to the subject 
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which claimed his attention, and Hie literary 
labours through which he looked forward to 
freeing himself from what was £eist becoming 
the intolerable burden of his brother's grudging 
hospitality- Lewis resolved to bear with him 
as long as possible, and earnestly desired to 
part in amity ; but a time, he foresaw, was 
coming, struggle as he might and would, when 
he feared that the heart of flesh within him 
would yield to the temptation which was daily 
and hourly recurring, and prompt him to give 
back scorn for scorn. 

Truly, as the wise man says, the first angry 
word is like tiie letting forth of water. The 
flood grows and gathers, till none may stay 
its course ; and, of all bitterness, that which 
accumulates in the hearts of near kindred, 
where love sitteth not by the hearth, is most 
intense. Brother cannot part with brother, 
and say, " It is all over between us I Hence- 
forth, let us take no thought for each other." 
A sort of family compact binds, and, at the 
N 2 
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same time, perpetually galls them. Violated 
duties, childish reminisoeuces, however great 
the provocation to disregard them, haunt those 
who have sprung from one parent stock. To 
the tender conscience of Lewis Femberton, the 
foreboding weight of bitter self -reproach which 
he knew must be his portion, however long- 
suffering he had hitherto been, if he allowed 
the evil spirit to predominate in the counsels of 
his heart, was almost constantly present What- 
ever might be Soger's faults, his own, he felt, 
would be greater, if, knowing what was rights 
he fell short of it in practice, and permitted 
unchristian itnimosity to subsist between them, 
as long as, by the utmost exertion of forbear- 
ance, he could remain at peace with his 
brother. 

It was very late before he went to bed. 
Eebecca Femberton's flock mattress and coarse 
home-spun sheets, were indifferent to one who 
had a spirit resolute to endure all hardships 
which a manly heart could brook, joined to a 
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self-denying, earnest piety which repressed the 
pride of his nature. The little garret-chamber 
assigned to him, wretchedly furnished as it was, 
still looked out pleasantly upon the sloping 
fields of Languard. He could see, from the 
hill-top where the house stood, the valley 
whereon he had gazed so long in the twilight ; 
but there were no bright specks burning now, 
to point out the ezact position of the mansion^ 
All was dark and quiet. 

His deep was profoundly tranquil ; such as 
childhood rejoices in, and those only experience, 
in after life, who undergo, during the day, 
severe mental or bodily toil. He woke early, 
and, after a long, silent gaze at the blue hills 
and the broad, sweeping shadows on the downs 
and in the valley, he went back to his work 
again. The household, though they rose be- 
times, were not stirring, and the flowers seemed 
hardly awakened from their dewy slumbers^ 
Large drops bowed down their soft petals, and 
the shadows fell over the ground which still 
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remained moist at their roots, where lie had 
watered it, the night before. Lewis did not 
linger. He had a task to be completed in a 
given time ; and the wish to ftdfil an engage- 
ment with the Editor of the periodical in which 
his papers appeared, combined with the pros- 
pect of a nearer and more highly-prixed gratifi- 
cation than literary &me or profit could afford, 
to make him pursue his labour diligently* 

It cost him a severe struggle to lay aside 
his pen, land join his brother and his brother's 
wife at break&st. The table was laid in a sort 
of hall, or common room, where most of the 
business of the family and of the farm was tran*" 
saeted.. There were some curious carvings of old 
oak, blackened by age, over the mantelpiece, and 
in the pannelled wainscot. The floors were of the 
same mateml, but worm-eaten, and sorely decay- 
ed. The doors of a large antique cabinet, which 
an antiquary would have considered priceless, 
(and which, undoubtedly, if one had penetrated 
within the inhospitable domain of Languard, 
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and affixed any &ncy value to it^ Boger Fem- 
berton would not have hesitated about selling 
to him, though, it had been, time out of mind, 
in the family,) were open, revealing a number 
of hard skim-milk cheeses. Flitches of bacon 
hung in the wide chimney, as if in mockery 
of the half-^e£GEU)ed coat-of-arms, which occupied 
Ihe centre of the carviog in their vicinity. 

Despite these household stores, the table was 
sj^'ead with a niggardly hand. There was no 
rich, sweet cream, no bright, yellow butter, such, 
as the dairy-&rm might have been expected to 
furnish; no homely but substantial loaf of 
wholesome bread, inviting, by its dimensions, 
the attacks of the guests at the board. Tea, 
such as only the meanest-minded women know 
how to distil from the precious produce of the 
village shop, flavoured with thin blue milk and 
brown sugar ; a stale loa:^ salt butter, and sour 
looks, were all that welcomed Lewis Fember- 
ton at his brother's table. 

For a time^ after his morning greeting was' 
uttered, no one spoke. Boger appeared sulky. 
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Hebecca pushed her brother-in-law's cup to- 
wards hinu He ate of what was before him, 
md rose up as soon as the imsatis&ctory repast 
was oyer, to go back to hia writing ; bat he. 
was not to escape so easilj. 

Aa Bebecca turned the key of the tea-chest, 
with a ahazp jerk, and replaced it in her pocket, 
her husband said-^ 

^^ You must be made of money, Lewis, to 
waste it, as you do. What business is it of 
yours to be meddling with my cottages ? Am 
I Ihe elder brother, and master of this house, 
or you ? I shall begin to doubt it, if you go. 
on in this fashion. Who ordered those filthy 
plasterers to whiten over the walls of the. 
tenements at Wood End ? Let's haye no more 
of this kind of interference ; or you and I may 
chance to quarrel." 

Lewis answered him veiy quietly. 

^^ I am sorry that what I have done has dis- 
pleased you, Boger ; but, if we are not to 
quarrel — which no one desires more than I do 
^^you must adopt a different manner. I did 



mot trouble you about the state of the cottages 
in question^ because I remembered how our 
last argument on the subject ended, and wished 
to avoid a recurrence of the same unpleasant- 
ness. Since you are put to no expence*, I can* 
not conceiye your making any reasonable ob^ 
jeotion to my laying out a few pounds of what 
is my Own, in getting rid of the infection left 
by the fever, which, otherwise, would hang for 
months about the miserable hovels I am in the 
habit of visiting,'* 

*' Your own money I" said Boger, coarsely. 
" One would think, to hear you talk, Lewis, 
that you were the Bector of Maydwell ! Hoi- 
combe callfl you a meddling prigforyour pains, 
and abuses you, as you deserve, for thrusting 
yourself into his parish. I can't understand 
what takes you there. That old humbugging 
widow Farleigh dropped me a curtsey, for- 
sooth ; as if I would go a step out of my way 
to help her to put Derwent's cottage to rights I 
I'll be bound, as you are so flush of cash, she 

N 5 
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got the money from you to do it up ; for tiie 
place was all set in otder.'^ 

^^ Ko T' said Lewis, a glow of pleasure illu- 
minating his dark features. ^^ I have been to 
see her, when the children were ill ; but I did 
not give her money. Our own people are too 
much in want of the little I can spare. Sir 
Prederick Derwent must have had this done. 
I am glad he thought of it." 

^^ It was time, certainly :" said Boger, who 
could perceiye the mote in his neighbour's eye 
plainly, though the beam was in his oWQ. 
" You could see daylight through the cracks in 
the walls, as you rode past, and the stagnant 
water about the place was enough to breed 
the fever. I'll tell you what, Lewis. It 
doesn't answer to file your own nest, and go 
about teaching the country-people what a 
sinner I am; putting discontented notions 
into their heads concerning the state in which 
it is the Lord's pleasure, not mine, to place 
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tbem. Fm siek to deatli of it ; and the long, 
and the short of the matter is, that, either 
you must keep to teaehing the children their 
catechism — ^which, in my day, instnicted. 
people not to covet; — and preach resignation, 
not rebellion, to the labourers; or the ricks 
will be in a blaze, and your father's house 
burning about your ears, the first long night 
of winter I" 

Lewis turned somewhat red, as his brother's 
voice rose ; but he kept down his temper. 

^^ No more of this, Soger I" he said, impera^ 
tively. " You know as well as I do, if the 
ricks are fired, what provocation the men havQ 
had. It is not I that teach them their wretched 
condition. Penury stares them in the face. 
You think, because you have no one to control 
you, that you can stint them of their wages, 
give them chaff and rubbish for gri^t, and let 
them live in dens you would deem unfit for 
cattle. Do not quarrel with those, who, seeing 
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feurther than yoiirsel^ strive to avert the evil 
day, which will too sorely come at last.'' 

Eoger Femberton, as was usually the case 
when his brother spoke firmly, did not contra- 
dict him. He knew that Lewis was very 
popular; and some fear of the iU will hia con- 
duct justified, made him in reality anxious to 
keep his brother's influeioe on his own side. 
Lewis was, indeed, the guardian angel of his 
fether's house. It was the man's captious and 
overbearing temper that rendered him insulting. 
When his adversary turned upon him, he drew 
in his horns, and crept back like a snail into 
his shell* 

Lewis was glad when he saw that,'for this 
time, the danger was over. He had not 
quarrelled with his brother. Boger went off to 
his fields, grumbling, and probably venting his 
pent-up ill humour upon every person with 
whom he could mere safely indulge it, than 
towards his high-spirited younger brother. 
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Meanwhile, the latter returned to his quiet 
book-room, which he had furnished on his re- 
turn from coUege, and wrote on for several 
hours, scarcely altering his posture for a mo- 
ment. 

There was only just time for him to catch, 
the post at Fordington, when his labour was 
ended. He sealed his dispatches, and set off 
across the fields at a rapid pace, with his brow 
clear of the clouds which had hung over it in 
the morning. The slumbering street of the 
little town had not yet been roused by the 
transit of the mail, nor by a ^it from Sir 
Frederick Derwent. He had been for the last 
week in London. Fordington was in the dul- 
lest stage of its existence without him. The 
lodgers and shopkeepers had not even the hope 
of seeing him to keep up their spirits ; and 
though Clarice and Laura often passed through, 
on their way to the beach, their movements 
were so quiet that the inquisitive inhabitants 
of the watering-place had nearly given up 
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looking after them. There was no ngn to 
mark whether the little poney-cairiage, in 
which, since Sir Frederick's leading home, they 
had amused themselyes, according to his 
suggestion, by driving about the knes, had 
appeared in the street that day or not 

Lewis slipped his packet through the slit 
made for the purpose in the window of the 
post-office, with a feeling of relief at haying 
satisfactorily fulfilled his undertaking. All the 
independence he enjoyed arose from his 
writings ; and he had also the hope that they 
were aiding in the great work which occupied 
the earnest spirits of the time ; that of amelio- 
ratmg the condition of the poor. Far from 
thinking that he was throwing a firebrand among 
those who were already ripe for any kind of 
mischief, Lewis knew that the only mode of 
pacifying them lay in the conviction which was 
beginning to spread, that the rights and claims 
of the lower orders had attracted the attention 
of their richer brethren ; and that there were 
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great aaid good men, Tralking Uke the giants of 
old upon the earth, and taking note of their 
sufferings. 

He, by his writings, was working for the 
same end towards which the labours of public 
orators and poUticiand tended ; and it was in 
his power to give data upon which others might 
reason and legislate. 

Not in cold didactic phrases, but with a heart 
glowing with the warmest love to suffering 
humanity, this earnest-minded man penned the 
truthful record of what was daily and hourly 
passing around him. Without particularising 
people or places, Lewis stated &cts ; and the 
pictures he drew fix)m the rural life of the 
peasantry of the west were recognised from end 
to end of the agricultural district, as bearing 
the stamp of truth in every line ; while, in 
more distant parts of England, the practical 
men of the times, the studious philosopher, and 
the busy merchant, read in his stirring nar- 
ratives a startling lesson, warning each in his 
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Yocation to fulfil his share of duty, and avert 
the evils which every day were drawing, 
nearer. 

. Over the wide pastoral downs, white with 
flocks, Arcadian in their beanty; where the 
villages nestled in the hollows of the valleys ; 
and to the unobservant eye all seemed peacefiil 
security, hung a heavy cloud of despondency. 
Gloomy views of religion, engendered by 
poverty and ignorance, and fed by neglect, 
embittered instead of softeniug the mood of the 
people. The sternest fanaticism was encouraged 
in opposition to the orthodox creed ; and dis- 
sent and insubordination to the ruling powers 
in Church and State, went hand in hand to- 
gether. 

Lewis felt that while such abject poverty, 
hardened immoraUty, and heathenish ignorance 
as he constantly witnessed, debased the cottages of 
the peasantry; while, with regard to their rights 
and sujSerings, there existed in the homes of the 
upper classes, carelessness like Sir Frederick's, 
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— ^selfishiiidifference likehis brother's, —hecould 
not be silent. Nor did he leave the mournful 
tale incomplete—^ mere vague catalogue of 
evil, without a moral to point it. It remained 
for him, a Minister of the Gospel — a Preacher 
of the law of Universal Love, to show that,^ 
while it was never promised that on this 
earth all should be equal, but on the contrary 
plainly said that the poor should never cease 
from the land — ^it was also declared that the 
labourer was wwthy of his hire, and that the 
meek and lowly should inherit blessings denied 
to the proud in spirit ; — ^above all, that it wa^ 
the highest and most glorious privilege of the 
rich to alleviate the woes of the poor; the 
Great King's Messengers to this lower world. 
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CHAPTEE XIII. 



Hatdwell Place, during Sir Frederick's ab- 
sence, had been as tranquil a sojourn as Laura 
could desire. Even Mrs. Holcombe, after one 
or two unsuccessful attempts, had giyen up the 
idea of re-establishing the sociable intercourse 
formerly carried on between the Bectory and 
the Hall. The two girls amused themselves 
with rambling about the lanes on foot, or 
drivix]^ in the little poney-carriage ; and spent 
the long afternoons principally in the open 
air. 

They were enjoying the sea-breeze upon the 
sands, this evening, and congratulating them- 
selves on having tired out the curiosity of the 
inmates of the watering-place. Eventhebathing- 
woman, and the old man who took care of the 
horse and the machines, had ceased to look 
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aft^ them. The stale cakes had remained in 
the confectionei's window, ever since Sir Frede- 
rick Derwent went up to town. 

In spite of her appreciation of the pleasures 
of solitude, Laura Derwent looked more than 
once earnestly along the shore, as if she ex- 
pected some person to join them. It was not 
towards Fordington that her glances inyolun- 
tarily turned, but in the direction of a lane 
&rther down the coast, and winding underneath 
a steep acolivity, on whose summit waved the 
distant trees overhanging the old house of Lan- 
guard. She started, but her coimtenance ex- 
pressed neither surprise nor displeasure, when, 
from the 0]^K>site quarter, Lewis Femberton 
approached and spoke to her. 

The present was but one of many oppor- 
tunities whidi had lately occurred for their 
being together. It is very possible that the 
poney would never have been induced to pass 
l&e white railings by the brook, at the bottom 
pf the hill of Languard, the first time that 
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Clarice attempted to drive him, without having 
a servant in attendance, — ^if Lewis Femberton 
had not seen their distress, and come to their 
assistance. On another occasion, when a wheel- 
barrow turned np and left by the side of one of 
the narrow cross-coimtry lanes, had frightened 
the obstinate little animal, he had led Dew- 
drop up one steep hill and down another, part^ 
ing from them only when his services became 
unnecessary. Clarice even fancied that Laura 
regretted her having driven on so rapidly when 
they came to level ground. Once or twice, she 
had reverted to the conversation they were 
holding at the time, and wished that sh e had 
heard more of Mr. Pemberton's opinions. 
It did her good, Laura said, to listen to him. 

They sometimes met the yoimg clergyman 
when, engaged in his rounds of parochial duty,, 
he visited the scattered cottages on the hill* 
sides, or deep down in the intricate valleys. 
He would then join them for a few moments, 
while they slowly ascended some sharp ac- 
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clivity, or guide the poney down the precipitous 
pitches which it particularly dreaded descend- 
ing. 

He was the only person, excepting herself, 
to whom Clarice had ever heard her friend 
mention the loss of her parents. She had told 
him how constantly present this grief was to 
her, and asked him, with touching humility, 
whether there could be anything wrong in its 
indulgence. It seemed to her shocking that 
time should eyer lessen her sorrow for those 
of whom she was bereft. Then she repeated 
to him traits of their virtues, of their devotion 
to her, and of the happiness she had enjoyed 
with them in Italy — ^Mrs. Derwent's delicate 
health having obliged her family to reside for 
several years on the Continent. He did not 
argue with her, but listened with sympathy, 
remaining silent when she broke down from her 
simple narrative into violent weeping. Neither 
did he attempt to change the subject, but led 
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her on to say all that was in her mind, until 
half its painfiilness seemed gone. 

They did not, this afternoon, conyerse as 
seriously as usual. Lewis had been hard at 
work all day. His mind unbent itself in the 
society of his present companions. Clarice was 
glad to see Laura in better spirits than usual, 
and assisted him in his efforts to amuse her. 
After a little while, when the shadows 
lengthened, they left their seats under the 
rocks, and walked slowly along the shore, ad- 
miring the different kinds of seaweed and of 
marine plants which grew among the shingles, 
and the hardy wild flowers which seemed to 
have crept down from the summit, and fringed 
the projecting ledges of the cliff. 

Lewis told them of several rare species to be 
found in the deep dells of his native county, 
and urged Laura to re-commence the study of 
the pleasantest of all country lore, botany, 
which she had begun at school aad had lately 
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been tempted by the extraordinaiy number and 
beauty of the wild flowers to wish that she 
had not neglected. He was thoroughly con- 
yersant in the science, and promised to aid 
them in collecting the peculiar plants of the 
district, 

Clarice was somewhat uneasy respecting this 
increasing intimacy. She belieyed that Sir 
Frederick would not approve of it ; but when 
she spoke on the subject, Miss Derwent as« 
sured her that her uncle had desired her to 
treat the young clergyman with politeness. It 
did not follow, her Mend thought, that he 
would be perfectly well pleased at discovering 
how frequently he was their oompaoion. 

Laura had an insuperable objection to driving 
along any road where they were liable to meet 
with other carriages. The quiet lane leading 
to the sea at Fordington pleased her most. 
When they drove into the town, and wished 
to go down to the beach, the lame hostler was 
sure to be standing in front of the hotel, in 
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readiness to take charge of the poney and lead 
him off to the stable, the moment after the 
little long-tailed chesnut trotted round the 
comer by the bridge. It was hardly five hun- 
dred yards thence to the shore, and not at all 
worth while being troubled with a servant, 
when they met with civility from every one. 

It was far pleasanter to loiter about the lanes 
as much as they liked, without the poney being 
made restive by hearing the horse's tread be- 
hind him, when the groom followed the car- 
riage. Laura thought this a positive nuisance, 
and was not at all afraid of an accident or of 
losing their way, now that it so often happened 
that, just at the critical moment, they met with 
some person kind enough to direct or assist 
them. The poney, by this tune, knew Lewis 
Pemberton's approachrDg step ; and his voice 
would conquer the little animal's most in- 
veterate fits of sullenness. It had taken to 
stopping for him, Clarice thought, at the foot- 
bridge below Languard ; for it was exceedingly 
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difiScult, sometimes, to get it past, until he came 

m 

to its head. Then the hitherto refractory 
ereature rubbed its nose against his arm^ and 
followed him through the pebbly bed of the 
stream, like a dog. 

Laura declared that it was wonderful how 
much the poney^s disposition had improved 
since Mr. Femberton had begun to reason with 
it respecting its frequent absurdities. Erom 
the day when he undertook to cure it of shying, 
and led it close up to the several objects of 
which it was most afraid, Dew-drop had passed 
all the tumed-up wheelbarrows, grazing don- 
keys, and fluttering garments in the cottage 
gardens, without even quickening its pace to 
that disagreeable little short run which she had 
at first despaired of its ever leaving oflP. It was 
now quite a matter of indiflference to the poney, 
which side of the road it journeyed upon, when 
the lanes were wide enough to admit of a* 
choice ; though, formerly, no persuasion would 

VOL. I. 
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induce it to keep to the left, and, whenever 
they met with a cart, it was sure to ran 
against it. Nothing of the kind ever took 
place, at present. The poney's eccentricities no 
longer kept her perpetually on the watch, and 
prevented her from looking at the pretty 
flowers on the bank, or deriving any pleasure 
from conversation. 

Her lively companion often wearied of the 
long grave discourses which Laura would carry 
on with Lewis Pemberton, now that the poney's 
paces had improved sufficiently not to distract 
her ideas. She often longed to make Dew-drop 
trot over the greensward, when the close, shady 
lanes led out upon some wild common, or the 
fresh, wind met them on the brow of the hill ; 
but it did not seem to occur to the others that 
it would be pleasant to get over the ground 
more quickly. These were precisely the places 
where they were so earnestly engaged in con- 
versation that it would have been rude to 
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interrapt them ; and, very soon, the road wonld 
again become rough and stony, and they could 
only move at a foot's pace. 

LaiH^ had commenced putting in practice 
her intention of making herself acquainted 
with the occupants of the thatched cottages 
which composed the straggling village of Mayd- 
well. In many respects, this was neither so 
easy nor so pleasant a task as she had antici- 
pated, when Lewis Pemberton first suggested 
it. The oftener she went to see them, the 
less she appeared to understand abotLt them. 

Sir Frederick had acted promptly, and with- 
out saying another word to her or Clarice on 
the subject, in behalf of the poor widow whom 
they had mentioned to him. His steward re- 
ceived orders to make her habitation weather- 
tight, and to let him hear no more complaints 
about it. The next time the young ladies 
passed that way, she came out and gathered 
the best flowers in her little garden, as a mark 
2 
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of her gratitude to them for their intercession 
with his honour. 

It was much pleasaater to Lanra^ now that 
the children were hotter, aad the cottage had 
been purified from the infection of the fever, 
to visit the poor widow among the quiet fields, 
with the brook flowing round three sides of her 
garden, than to enter the noisy village street, 
and encounter the gaze of the men in front of 
the public-house, and the rude play of the 
children running wild about the road. A great 
deal of curiosity was excited by the appear- 
auce of the strange young ladies; and she 
fEUicied her thick crape veil insufficient to pro- 
tect her from the wondering gaze of the rustics. 

Sir Frederick had warned his niece and her 
friend that not a soul in the village, by any 
accident, ever spoke the truth. If they asked 
Holoombe, he would tell them what a trouble- 
some, discontented, imposing set of people he 
had to deal with. ISTeither Miss Derwent nor 
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dance, however, felt inclined to trouble Mr. 
and Mrs. Holcombe for information on Ihis or 
any other subject. Like moiit young people, 
they were very anxious to see and judge for 
themselves ; and made, or fancied they made, 
very wonderful discoveries, in an amazingly 
short space of time. Unfortunately, all their 
observations, during the first fortnight, were 
contradicted by the experience of the next. 

If Mr. Pemberton had not so earnestly re- 
commended her persevering in what seemed to 
her a very painM task, Laura would soon have 
wearied of attempting to relieve sorrows, which, 
if not less real than her own, were shown in a 
manner which appeared to her extremely 
common-place and uninteresting. How could 
she believe that a mother grieved for the loss 
of her child, when she heard her consoling her- 
self with the idea that the loaf would last 
longer for those that were left ? or understand, 
from the old clerk's saying that the Lord had 
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been doing a great work at the lower end of 
the vilhge, his meaning that one of the pretty 
twins she had nursed the day before had been 
taken away from its parents ? 

It seemed impossible to find ont what the 
people had, in reality, to depend upon; and 
they were terribly nnoharitable in their way of 
talking about their neighbours. They seemed 
to resent fiiyours done to others, as if these had 
been injuries to themselves ; and were sure to 
find some reason to allege against her wish to 
benefit whoever stood in need of assistance. 
She could not conceive what possible good the 
old women in the place imagined that they 
derived from backbiting and slandering their 
fellow-creatures. It only set her against them 
all, and rendered her unwilling to enter their 
houses. 

The people of Maydwell, on the contrary, 
were immediately prepossessed in Miss Der- 
went's favour. Her feeling manner and deli- 
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cate looks made them consider her as their 
own. They poured their long list of grievances 
into her ears, until Laura's heart ached with 
compassion, while they condoled with her, in 
their fevourite phrase^ on the bad health which 
she enjoyed ; and intimated^ in return for ier 
shillings and half-crowns, their conviction 
that she was a great deal too good for this 
world, and likely soon to be translated to a 
better. 

Clarice was shocked to find how much these 
un&vourable prognostications dwelt upon 
Laura's mmd. She tried in vain to convince 
her that the frequent ejaculation, " How ter- 
rible bad you do look, ma'am I To be sure 
you be worse than usual, this morning :" or, if 
Miss Derwent had been absent for a few days, 
the compassionate hope that she might carry it 
on a bit longer, as she had got about again, 
was a mere fa^on de parler. Laura attached a 
deeper meaning to the expressions ; and always 
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went home ill and dispirited, after hearing 
these unflattering remarks. 

Though she often declared that the employ- 
ment was a disagreeable one, Laura Derwent 
continued to visit among the cottages ; and her 
health perceptibly improved during Sir Frede- 
rick's absence. Perhaps, the unpleasant scenes 
which she sometimes witnessed made her enjoy 
more the breezy afternoons, when she drove 
with Clarice over the commons and through 
the lanes ; and it was satisfactory, if they met 
with Lewis Pemberton, to be able to teU him 
that she had made another effort to comply 
with his advice. This duty over, she was more 
at liberty to profit by his conversation^ which, 
sometimes serious, sometimes lively, combined 
with the encreased activity of the life she was 
leading to take her thoughts away from herself. 
Her slight faults were less severely judged by 
him than his own. He believed that very 
little was required to make' her all that, in his 
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opinion, nature intended her to be. While 
urging her to control feelings which in their 
excess were blameable, he lost no opportunity 
of setting the highest possible aim for her ex- 
ertions plainly before her. The encouragement 
he gave her was exactly what suited best with 
her timid disposition. 

Sir Frederick Derwent, kind as he was, 
could not stand in the place of her own &ther 
and mother. Delicate iu health and very 
sensitiye, Laura greatly missed their constant 
care, and the devotion to herself which her 
parents had carried to even too great an extent. 
Her volatile uncle, the sport of every whim of 
the moment — ^here to-day and gone to-morrow 
—could scarcely hope to occupy their station 
in her affections. She missed him, certainly ; 
but hardly so much as did Clarice, to whom, 
almost as forcibly as to Mrs. Holcombe, it ap- 
peared that the life of the place had been ex- 
tinct since Sir Frederick's departure. Their 
quiet drives and walks — ^the deep repose of the 
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woods and of the old housei leccmciled Lama, 
in a great measure, to his absence. 

They did not often receiye any letters from 

ft 

him. He was certain to be at home the day 
before the cricket-match, if not sooner ; bnt he 
seldom troubled himself to write. He had a 
mortal aversion, like most men, to communi- 
cating his intentions ; and always came home, 
according to Dixon, on the day and at the 
hour when, for some particular reason, she was 
not expecting him. Yery often, he brought 
friends with him, and it was a matter of some 
difficulty to provide against these sudden 
emergencies; especially as he sometimes 
travelled on Sunday, a most awkward day for 
getting things in the country. Upon her first 
coming to live with him, he used to take her 
dreadfully by surprise, and had once brought 
down a party of friends when the larder was 
perfectly empty. She knew better now ; and 
if he were to stay away, and keep her in sus- 
pense about his movements, for a twelvemonth, 
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the housekeeper declared that he would find a 
dinner ready for himself and his visitors, in as 
short a time as it could possibly occupy to pre- 
pare it, after the mail set him down at Ford- 
ington. 
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